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To convince those who count... 
reach these 


LACE your message before the group of professional 


men from whom industry selects its top executive 


talent . . . professional engineers who direct America’s 


industrial and business life. The American Engineer is 


published specifically for the men you want to know about 


you—professional leaders who make up the Membership 


of the National Society of Professional Engineers. Your 


message will receive full attention in the pages of their own 


journal—The American Engineer. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, PLEASE WRITE: 


WARREN T. MAYERS, Advertising Manager 
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YOU « can live North Georgia's famous, 


@ Year round sports 
@ 8 Miles from Atlanta—Gateway to the South 


@ 20 minutes from new Allatoona Dam, famed 
for fishing and water sports 


@ 30 minutes from 8 fine public golf courses, 
including the one designed by the immortal 
Bobby Jones 


@ 60 minutes from the scenic beauty of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains 


@ YOU and your family can enjoy the famous 
“Southern Hospitality”—a new joy in living. 


YOU can begin a NEW CAREER, 
with unexcelled opportunities for the future. 


YOU can SERVE YOUR COUNTRY 
by becoming an important part of its defense activities. 


All this YOU can do—if you can qualify for opportunities now open 
in LOCKHEED’S Georgia Division long-range production program. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR IN THESE KEY POSITIONS: 


Manufacturing Engineers Tool Designers 

Industrial Engineers Tool Planners 

Mechanical Engineers Tool & Die Makers 

Aeronautical Engineers Stress Analysts 

Electrical Engineers Radio and Radar Technicans 

Design Engineers Tool Inspectors 

Liaison Engineers Process Analysts 

Engineering Draftsmen Other Aircraft Manufacturing 
Experience 
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PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
Senator from Illinois, 


Discussing the Pro. 
and 


HARRY P. CAIN. 
Senator from 
Washington. 


Diseussing the Con. 
of the 


Mueh talked-about 


MISSOURI VALLEY 
AUTHORITY PROJECT 


Of Interest to All 
Engineers, Don’t Miss It 
In the JANUARY ISSUE 


Letters 


Who Are Professionals .. . 


Dear Editor: 


I am writing with reference to a 
statement on the editorial page of the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER of October, 


1951. It states it takes at least four 


years to make an engineer out of a 
high school graduate. I am sorry to 
see that statement in an engineering 
publication because we all know that 
we do not have an engineer at the end 
of four undergraduate years of prepa- 
ration. 

Part of our difficulty in knowing 
who is an engineer and who is not 
an engineer lies in the fact that every- 
one is thrown into a common type 
program regardless of their specific 
objective. I have seen no such studies 
made, but I expect that a fair pro- 
portion of so-called engineering grad- 
uates have become technicians and 
not professional engineers. Also, due 
to the fact that very few schools of 
engineering have any particular sys- 
tem of selection, many students enter 
their engineering studies with a very 
poor notion of where they are going 
and in the main have no really clear 
conception of engineering or per- 
haps no desire of becoming profes- 
sional engineers. When we begin to 
think of professional engineering with 
the view of more and advanced educa- 
tion, we will begin to indicate a line 
of demarkation in the professional 
man and the non-professional man. 


We might not want to call a man 
an engineer who has received his 
Doctor’s degree in engineering and 
does not yet have practical experience, 
but he is far closer to that designation 
than a Bachelor’s man can possibly be. 
I would venture to predict that some 
time between 25 to 50 years from now, 
most of our professional engineers 
will be coming from higher levels of 
education than the Bachelor’s, and 
that these who stop with the Bache- 
lor’s degree will be those who become 
technicians or enter business. 


The editorial points out that we 
should change many of those who may 
be engaged in technical work to the 
professional level. I think the atten- 
tion to the utilization of engineering 
services is very much worthwhile, but 
I wonder whether or not those who 
are engaged in technical level work 
may not be technicians in the level 
of their capabilities also. I think we 
are doing a disservice to the engineer- 
ing profession as long as we promote 
the idea amongst the laymen that an 


engineer can be prepared in four yp, 
dergradute years. 
R. L. Sweicert, P.E., 
Dean, Graduate Division, 
Georgia Institute of Technology 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Personality ... 


Dear Editor: 

“How can engineers, individually, 
and as a profession, develop a bette 
personality? What do you think?” 

Neglecting the second part of tix 
question, it seems as though none wil 
question the desirability of personal. 
ity individually. Then if the interest js 
toward the greatest good, let us ded 
with the great majority of the mem. 
bers. This majority will probably in. 
clude those who will not take a “Toag. 
master’s” or a Dale Carnegie course 
Thus, this majority will be that group 
which will have to make the best pros. 
ress they can from day to day durin 
their normal lives. 

The question now becomes: what 
can such a group, with the aforemen. 
tioned limitations, do to improve their 
own personalities? This is not an en 
gineering question; if it were we 
might consult ourselves as engineers 
and get a reliable answer. It is closer 
to a psychological problem; therefore 
we logically consult a psychologist 
The next question is: who is to solicit 
this information right “from _ the 
horse’s mouth?” Obviously, if all the 
professional engineers in the country 
suddenly converged upon all the avail. 
able psychologists, they might find 
themselves being treated for psy- 
chosis, and with some justification. 

The conclusion is, simply, that a 
member of the staff of the American 
Engineer consult with a psychologist 
of proven ability with the object of 
writing a feature article on this sub- 
ject; with such information under out 
belts, with a better understanding of 
the problems and procedures, we cal 
then individually get to work on out 
self-improvement program with ret 
sonable assurance of success. 

Cart M. Gervacu, PE. 
Solon, O. 


Dear Editor: 

You, your editorial associates, and 
the contributors to the November 1951 
issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER de 
serve warm congratulations. I have 
been heartened in recent years by 
swing in the thinking of engineers af 
engineering groups toward the plik 

(Continued on page 6) 
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“Engineers build for 
the future, not merely 
for the needs of men but 
for their dreams as well. 
Thus, inherently, the en- 
gineer’s work is a fear- 
less optimism that life 
will go forward, and that 
the future is worth work- 


ing for.” 


—General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower 
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Editor 
Barbara Haislip, 
Assistant to the Editor 
David A. Heller, 
Staff Writer 
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Letters 


(Continued from page 4) 


osophy that the humanities, social 
sciences and arts deserve more time 
and attention in the education of men 
and women, especially engineering 
students, to become effective citizens. 
The articles pertaining to the im- 
portance of personality and presenta- 
tion point to the much-needed em- 
phasis on living and getting along 
with one another. The discussion of 
this subject in the November issue is 
superbly climaxed by the excellent 
article “Lustre or Glitter?” by Dr. 
Hannah, President of Michigan State 
College, which appears on page 20. 
People generally, and the engineering 
profession in particular, need more 
thought-provoking discussion of this 
kind. 
ALLEN D. Branopt, P.E.., 
Bethlehem, Penna. 


ENGINEERS 
INVENTORS 


READ THIS AD: 


Nationally known manufacturer wants to 
buy outright or manufacture on royalty 
basis, your new design on lightweight 
steel open web bar joists. New shapes 
no problem. What have you to offer? 
Will deal direct or through your repre- 
sentative. 

Write: 


Box 103 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 
1121 15th St. N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 


E3 K3 


Welding 
Connectors 


Saxe Welding Con- 
nection Units po- 
sition and secure 

structural parts to 

be welded. 

K3A Clip K3A permits an 
adjustable connection. 

These widely used units eliminate all 
hole punching, and, with welding, 
produce the most economical, safe, and 
quickly erected structural frame. 
Write for 1951 edition, Structural 
Welding Practice Manual. 


J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
Buffalo 7, New York 


AIR REDUCTION CANADA, LTD. 
Montreal 2, Canada 


The Modest Ones... 
Dear Editor: 

Congratulations on your October 
AMERICAN ENGINEER. If you can con- 
tinue in this manner, you should have 
a magazine that will be bigger, better 
and more popular than all of the 
other engineering publications. 

The letters to you and your edi- 
torial “The Modest Ones” seem to 
have missed an important point in the 
recognition of the engineers. 

For many years, the Engineers 
(and Architects, too) have cast en- 
vious eyes at the doctors and lawyers. 
but I have never heard any discussion 
of what I consider a most monu- 
mental difference between the pairs of 
professions. 

Have you ever known a dector who 
prepared plans and specifications for 
the operations on his patient and 
then recommended that the patient 
hire a contractor to perform the ac- 
tual work? Do you know of a lawyer 
who lets a contractor represent his 
client in court? 

The engineers (and architects) 
have performed back-stage for many 
years, yet they seem to feel that they 
should have the same applause that 
the audience gives the actual actors 
on the stage. In our work it is the 
contractors and builders who are the 
real actors in the eyes of the average 
citizens. They are the visible per- 
formers of the engineering works and 
only a small percentage of these av- 
erage citizens know, understand and 
appreciate a set of plans, and even less 
of them can grasp the intent, meaning. 
or necessity of specifications. 

I agree that now is the time for en- 
gineers to become familiar to the 
public, but they must make some radi- 
cal changes in their ways. Our prog- 
ress in the past fifteen years, even 
with our National Society, has been 
entirely too slow. We are reaping the 
rewards of this with all the hue and 
cry about the shortage of engineers. 
The life of an actor is far more re- 
munerative and exciting than that of 
the stage hand. 

We have, in the past, promulgated 
laws which will have to be retracted 
if we assume the role we should have 
been performing all along, the role 
of builders, in fact, as well as in ab- 
sentia. Is there not a bit of absurdity 
in our customary procedures, where 


a governing body or business fing 
often with engineers already on thei 
payrolls, hires a firm of consulting g, 
gineers to prepare plans and specifies, 
tions and hires another organization 
to build the structure, when they could 
just as well select one organization of 
engineer-contractors, designer-build. 
ers, or whatever they are called to 
design and build the structure unde 
a guarantee that the structure woul] 
actually perform the service require 
for an adequate number of years, The 
selection could be made on cost and 
on the soundness of the guarantee, 
Don V. Purincton, PE 
Houston, Tex. 


Salary and Shortage... 
Dear Editor: 

We are living in a society in whieh 
the law of supply and demand has no, 
yet been repealed by the politicians 
On the basis of this premise, pp 
shortage of engineers can be assumed 
while professional engineers are stil 
being employed at less than a salar 
of $10,000 per year. 

There are those that are assuming 
the prerogative of suggesting that the 
youth of the country should enroll in 
engineering colleges. They shoul 
search their soul carefully before they 
suggest to a young man that he enter 
a profession that does not hold forth 
the promise of adequate food and 
shelter for his family and education 
for his children. 

The concept of increasing the pro 
ductivity of existing engineers as out 
lined in the editorial in American 
ENGINEER, dated October, is sound. 

(Name omitted by request.) 


Dear Editor: 

In a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
ENGINEER you published a letter from 
Stanley J. Ozimek, P.E., which con- 
tained a pair of specious propositions. 
One of these was that the number of 
engineers required in this country is 
dependent upon the number which 
Russia trains. From conversation with 
returned engineers who have workel 
in Russia, I have learned that the 
Soviets pay their engineers and man- 
agers, which they consider mutually 
equivalent, salaries from ten to twer 
ty times as great as those paid to com 
mon factory labor. This would be 

(Continued on page 32) 
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How the ACE 
Bucket Machines 


Cleaning Jobs Done Thus Far in 1951: 


FOR CORPS OF ENGINEERS, U. S. ARMY 
CITY OF KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
CITY OF KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
SWIFT AND COMPANY 
ARMOUR AND COMPANY 
CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
OLATHE, KANSAS 
BELTON, MISSOURI 
MILBURN COUNTRY CLUB 
COUNCIL GROVE, KANSAS 
PROCTER & GAMBLE MFG. CO. 


Work 


ACE 


Cleans Out ROOTS, ROCKS and SAND 


ACE two-way cleaning operation gets rid of all 
debris. No half-cleaned sewers here! Toughest 
roots, heaviest rocks come right out with the 
rest of the sewage. 


NO JOB TOO BIG—OR TOO SMALL 


ACE mobile service units go anywhere, any time. 


Safeguard your city or industry against improper 
sanitation. ACE knows the pipe-cleaning busi- 
ness, sewer, water or culvert! Our rod and 
bucket operations are quick, sure, and they save 
you money! Clip and mail the coupon NOW! 


Hours Days 
a Day Every Week 


Sewer and Water Main Cleaning Specialists 


ACE Pipe Cleaning Contractors, Inc. 


2003 Indiana, Kansas City, Mo. 


Telephone CHestnut 2819 


OK | want fo See: 


[_] Your new 21-minute movie of the Kansas City Flood.* 
[_] Your Company representative. 


{_] More details on your service. 


Name 
‘Title 


Company or City 


Street. 


Neglected city and indus- 
trial water pipes fiil with de- 
its like this— cut down serv- 
increase fire rates. Let 


City and State 


*Shows 9 minutes of disastrous July, ’51 flood, and 12 of aftermath clean- 
up of flood-clogged sewers, by ACE crews. Taken right on the job! 


ce 
ACE scour them clean ior you. 
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Left: General Somervell, wartime Chief, Army Service Forces. Right: Inspecting an assembly plant in Iran in 1943, 


A SPECIFICATION FOR 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


BY GENERAL BREHON B. SOMERVELL, USA (RET.) 


President, Koppers Company, Inc. 
Member NSPE 
Can Propaganda Steal Away Our Liberties? De- 
ploring ‘““Word-twisting,”’ the Famous War-time Chief of 
Army Supply Services Calls for “‘A Return to the Engi- 
neering Type of Thinking . . . the Realistic, Constructive 
Thinking That Faces Facts . . . Utilizes Facts Along in 
Working Out Its Projects.” 


of the credit for making it possible 

for humanity to advance from the 
most primitive living conditions to the 
present high state of civilization. 
Most people take our modern conven- 
iences for granted. They rarely stop 
to consider who developed and built 


{| engineers must go a large share 


all the wonderful things we now have _ 


at our command, things that help us 
in our daily work and make our lives 
easier and more enjoyabie. Engineers 
are modest people, who go quietly 
about their work, mind their own busi- 
ness, and let others do the shouting. 

In talking about engineering devel- 
opments we must, in all fairness, give 
the scientist his due. Before an engi- 
neer can create new materials and 
build new structures, much painstak- 
ing theoretical research has to pre- 
pare the way and furnish the data on 
which his calculations are based, and 
the calculations themselves follow the 
rules of the purest of all the sciences, 
mathematics. 


But it is through the adaptations 
of the sceintific discoveries and the- 
ories to the solution of practical prob- 
lems that the engineers have been able 
to influence the conditions under 
which man must live and to create the 
environment which has made our 
civilization possible. 

It is entirely fitting and proper that 
the accomplishments of the engineer- 
ing profession, which have contrib- 
uted immeasurably to our nation’s 
material progress, should be called to 
the attention of the American public 
when the Centennial of Engineering 
is held in 1952. 

But an engineer's work, like a wom- 
an’s, is never done. In the troublous 
years that lie ahead, the nation must 
continue to look to its engineers for 
the technical skills and geniué that will 
insure its future expansion and se- 
curity. As we examine the grave prob- 
lems that beset our nation and the 
world, there are times when many 
despair. We, too, might despair at the 


prospect of building a better world, 
were we not engineers. To my mind, 
the greatest attributes of a good engi. 
neer are his willingness to work un 
ceasingly and systematically toward 
a goal. . . and to cast from his vo. 
cabulary the words, “It can’t be done.” 


I a. certain that a saner, sounder, 
more peaceful world can be built. To 
build it the engineering attributes of 
knowledge of the facts and a never. 
give-up spirit will be essential. 

I propose to you .. . as a most im 
portant Specification for National Se. 
curity the application of the engineer. 
ing type of thinking to the manifold 
and complex national and _ interna 
tional problems that confront us to- 
day. 

Perhaps engineers can take no great 

_credit for any special ability they may 
have to think clearly and realistically. 
Others can do this but engineers have 
to think that way. 

Workers in other fields may have 
considerable factual latitude in their 
thinking. They may be able to over 
look certain facts . . . or to evaluate 
facts rather loosely . . . or to mix 
good deal of personal opinion with 
their interpretation of facts . . . BUT 
NOT THE ENGINEER. The engi 
neer, whatever his field may be, must 
think with mathematical and scientific 
precision. He must not fail to include 
in his thinking and his calculations 
ALL of the pertinent facts. And he 
must face and evaluate and apply each 
fact without bias or prejudice. 
you know so well, one little deviation 
from accurate realistic thinking may 
result in the failure of a structure o 
a chemical formulation or a machine 
or an electrical installation. 
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Left: Gen. Somervell visits an ordnance unit in the field. Right: With F. D. R. at Casablanca. 


These basic truths about the work and thinking of the 
engineer are so familiar and so often expressed that you 
may wonder why I see fit to repeat them here. I do so for 
a definite reason. Familiar as they are, these fundamental 
facts furnish a basis for comparing this type of thinking, 
which is so familiar to you, with certain other less effec- 
tive types that seem to be prevalent in our midst today .. . 
and to which, I believe, we can attribute many of the 
difficulties . . . national and international . . . in which 
we currently find ourselves. 

There are many areas in which our national thinking 
has become fuzzy and distorted . . . where the application 
of the straight thinking of an engineer is needed urgently. 

I need not remind you that Russian pressures are strong 
today in every phase of our life. In these days almost 
everything an American citizen does is conditioned or in- 
fluenced in one way or another, or in some degree, by 
what the Russians have done, or are doing, or may be 
expected to do. 

Aside from the direct impact of actual warfare in Korea 
and Indo-China, inspired by Russian Communism and 
supported by Russian resources, and the enormous drain 
on our production and resources to prepare for national 
defense on a world-wide scale . . . plus the massive and 
increasing inflationary effects stemming in large part from 
these events . . . Russian influence also is affecting us in 
subtle but sinister ways fraught with dangerous import. 

Somehow or other a good many Americans have 
adopted, consciously and unconsciously, some of the modes 
and elements of typical Russian political thinking. They 
have been caught in today’s strong current of pseudolib- 
eralism. Of the various factors that tend to operate in these 
days against our national security, these people, I believe, 
constitute an important element. It is an antidote to their 
kind of thinking that I propose the ENGINEERING 
TYPE OF THINKING. The only way I know to straighten 
out crooked and illusionary political and economic think- 
ing is to confront it with the realistic and factual kind of 
rtigag that the engineer characteristically applies to his 
work, 


Consiver, very briefly, some of the outstanding and far- 
reaching achievements of this group over the past thirty 
years or so. Take as an example, what they have been able 
to do to some of our traditional American ideas and ideals. 
Think for a moment of what has happened to some of the 
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basic economic and political concepts and factors upon 
which our national growth has been built... such as... 
CAPITAL ... CAPITALISM . . . ENTERPRISE... 
PROFITS ... LIBERTY ... FREEDOM ... SECURITY. 

These are words whose meanings the word-twisters, in 
true Russian fashion, have succeeded in degrading . . . 
in fact, REVERSING in large sections of the public mind. 

Down through the history of our country and its won- 
derful growth, these have been words regarded with high 
honor and great respect . . . until rather recently. Now 
many people have been influenced to think of CAPITAL 
as something definitely on the evil side . . . something that 
is damaging to the basic interests and welfare of the 
people as a whole. WE know, of course, that any such 
concept of Capital is sheer, manufactured illusion. Of all 
the things that you can think of at this moment, what 
is there that has been more beneficent . . . more productive 
of basic prosperity, well-being and security for ALL our 
people than CAPITAL, the accumulated means of growth. 
American capital today is saving large and important sec- 
tions of the world from the worst political and economic 
ills that can befall nations. 

Today, the word ENTERPRISE has come to have a 
thoroughly distorted meaning in many minds. From a 
thing of recognized good it has come to connote something 
that benefits a privileged few. Instead of a creator of 
capital, national wealth, and greater opportunity for all. 
enterprise has been reversed to mean something that some 
people achieve at the expense of others. Here is another 
dynamic illusion created to deceive many minds. 

The word PROFITS has suffered an incredible debase- 
ment at the hands of the word-twisters. It has become a 
word that we hardly dare use. Nowadays . . . to be on the 
safe side . . . we tend to use the word EARNINGS in our 
corporate reports. PROFITS need no apologies. Profits 
can be and have been misused, but no damage caused by 
misused profits could approach the harm done by the out- 
right destruction of profits, except for themselves, which is 
the obvious goal of the creators of economic illusions. To- 
day the attack on profits has reached a point where it is 
better organized and more menacing than ever. 


@vr word-twisters have another technique which they 
utilize today with almost unbelievable success. They take 
some of the words symbolic of ideals traditionally close to 
the heart and life of the American citizen and utilize them 
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as powerful instruments for the moulding of popular 
opinion. What the American citizen winds up with is gen- 
erally the opposite of the true meaning of the word and 
his ideal. 

Look at what has happened in our quest for SECURITY. 


During recent years we have seen the concept of security 


’ take on increasing meaning and force in the minds of many 


people. Historically, of course, there is nothing new about 
the human struggle for security. Man’s pursuit of security 
is as old as man himself. But in our time it is apparent 
that the idea of security has assumed a new definition. 
The basic meaning of the word “SECURITY” embraces 
something that is altogether good . . . completely desirable. 
To my mind (and [ think you will agree) there is nothing 
more important . . . nothing more deserving of our effort 
. .. than the SECURITY of the American citizen and of 
the American nation. 

Nevertheless it is an unfortunate fact that, as com- 
mendable ideas gain currency and movement in peoples 
minds, they become increasingly susceptible to influences 
that tend to change or confuse or even degrade their 
original and basic meanings. 

The basic and correct concept of SECURITY, for ex- 
ample, is something that benefits EVERYBODY. Security 
is something that evervone should strive for, everyone 
should have . . . and that one should achieve through one’s 
own effort and not at the expense of somebody else. 

Today, security is being used as a label for a selfish 
appeal to special groups of our people. For example, in 
the name of SECURITY and through the expenditure of 
billions of the money of all taxpayers, the economic plan- 
ners have given our farmers the doubtful boon of price 
support for their products. This is giving one group 
security at the expense of all the others. In a nation capable 
of feeding its people generously we have artificial scarcity 
created by the most fantastic economic delusions . . . and 
our people are paying prices for food that they are less 
and less able to afford. 

Because of similar economic fallacies and policies based 
on political expediency, the security of other groups is 
being steadily undermined. The wage earner, benefited 
temporarily by necessary wage increases to keep pace with 


the rising cost of living, finds that his gain is illusory, He 
is paying, of course, for new expansions of bureaucragy 
new experiments in socialistic methods and further aq. 
ventures in the name of a planned economy. Perhaps worg, 
of all is the pursuit of security at the expense of oppor. 
tunity. 

It is, of course, a historical fact that politicians and 
political groups usually ride to their objectives on great 
movements and trends in popular thinking. But the ideals 
that the people have in mind are generally far from what 
they realize .. . after the politicians have made use of them 
to achieve their own ends. In fact, what the people get ig 
oftener than not, the exact opposite of their dreams and 
hopes. To cite a few outstanding cases... . 


N apo.eon, in the name of LIBERTY AND EQUALITY, 
gave Frenchmen the opposite . . . a dictatorship. Hitler and 
the Nazis, Mussolini and his Fascists, Stalin and his Com. 
munists . . . all rode to power by deliberate distortion or 
debasement of popular ideals of political and economie 
freedom. 

Instead of the better life . . . instead of the national 
security that they hoped for and fought for, the German 
and Italian people achieved crushing defeats, cruel hard. 
ships, complete disillusionment. 

Today the Russian people still are being victimized by 
the master propagandists of all time . . . Joe Stalin and his 
evil gang in the Kremlin. The Soviet leaders have devel- 
oped political propaganda into an incredibly powerful 
instrument of political and world power. They have devel- 
oped it to the point where mere words, with their true 
meanings distorted or reversed, have produced enormous 
political tensions and crises in other countries. With mere 
words they have entrapped the minds of millions of people 
throughout the world . . . and excited whole peoples to 
revolution, war and destruction. 

Consider the sheer fantasy and the diabolical trickery in 
the Russian use of the words, “LIBERTY . . . LIBERA- 
TION ... DEMOCRACY .. . FREEDOM.” 

We all know the paralyzing results when Russia LIB- 
ERATES another nation. The people get the opposite of 

(Continued on page 30) 


Left: Gen. Somervell in the field in the South Pacific. Right: The General, now president of the huge Koppers Company, 
Inc., worked closely with industry during World War II. 
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Artist’s conception of proposed $22,150,000 Columbia University Engineering Center shows main 14-story. building 


fronting on Riverside Drive at 125th Street. 


Training On ‘Richest Professional Level’ 
Aim of Columbia’s New Program 


| By John R. Dunning 


Dean of the School of Engineering, Columbia University 


OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY now stands on the threshold of 

a new program which will undoubtedly have great 

significance for the free world of the future. This 
program is the development of the new 22 million dollar 
Columbia University Engineering Center. 

A design for the new Center has been evolved for two 
reasons: 1. To combat the grave shortage of engineers 
which threatens to vitiate America’s future production; 
and 2. In order to train engineers on the richest pro- 
fessional level possible. 

Columbia feels that the professional engineer is vital 
to our present age since he is not only the first line of 
America’s defense effort, but is also the man who must 
help to stabilize the world of tomorrow and to 
taise the standard of living all over the world. The 
dynamic quality of the engineer in our present way of 
life is easily seen. Forty per cent of industrial manage- 
ment is engineer-trained, replacing the banker and lawyer 
in top industrial posts. Fifty per cent more engineers are 
m government and industry since the war. By 1955, an- 
other fifty per cent increase will be needed. 

The University feels that the continuing complexity 
of world problems calls for engineers who are not only 
technologically proficient, but who are also trained in 
the humanities, and the natural, social and political sci- 
ences. In short, the engineer should be trained as a 
thoughtful, valuable world citizen. A university school 
of engineering such as the one now in existence at Colum- 
bia offers one of the best opportunities for expansion in 
order to train such fully informed engineers. All the 
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departmental resources of such a large institution can be 
coordinated with the engineering curriculum in order to 
develop a well-rounded engineer, and thoughtful selection 
insures top quality in the student body. Briefly stated, 
we hope to attain the prescription for engineering educa- 
tion as set forth by Karl T. Compton, that, “to be effec- 
tive, engineering education must be progressive, for engi- 
neering art is not static; it is very dynamic.” 

Emphasizing the challenge for expanded engineering 
education today is the rapid growth in our population— 
an increase of some 2,500,000 each year. By 1960 there 
may be 175,000,000 Americans. To serve this mounting 
population there must be an expanding economy. New 
resources and substitute raw materials must be discov- 
ered, marginal resources must be utilized economically. 
and new processes developed for better production and dis- 
tribution. Total energy generated must be increased from 
60 to 150 horsepower per person within the next decade. 
Therefore, plans for the new Engineering Center are being 
laid at a particularly propitious time. 

The new Center will combine teaching, research and 
the basic sciences in an effort to produce informed engi- 
neers whose technology is firmly grounded in fundamental 
science. Designed primarily to expand and vitalize Colum- 
bia’s School of Engineering, the Center will also include 
two new and powerful research and teaching arms—an 
International Institute for Advanced Engineering Science 
and a Division of Cooperative Engineering Research. 

The program of the International Institute for Ad- 
vanced Engineering Science will call for full-time ad- 
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Main building (above) of proposed $22,150,000 Engi- 
neering Center at Columbia University will front on River- 
side Drive at 125th Street. It is hoped that 14-story strue- 
ture will be ready by 1954, Columbia’s Bicentennial anni- 
versary. 


vanced post-doctoral study. Engineering research studies 
will be conducted at the Institute by prominent engineers 
and scientists from all parts of the world. Routine aca- 
demic duties will be suspended for Institute members in 
order to allow them more time for the development of 
their creative talents. Industry will be invited to send 
promising workers for advanced training, and the great 
scientists in industry will be secured for consultation. 
Various Columbia faculty members will also be available 
to aid the technologists in analyzing the implications of 
their studies in political and social science as well as pure 
science fields. 


The new Institute will serve as a kind of catalyst be- 
tween fundamental scientific research and applied engi- 
neering research. Columbia proposes to recruit for this 
ay Institute outstanding men comparable to its own Theo- 
Bs dore von Karman and Edwin H. Armstrong and others, 
to build an even stronger group of top-level experts. Thus 
it hopes to acquire, by cross-stimulation and continued re- 
— search, the new ideas and new knowledge that can be 
developed to the ultimate gain of our whole economy. 


Another important branch of the new Engineering 
Center will be the Division of Cooperative Engineering 
Research. This Division will permit the applied research 
work of the School of Engineering to be balanced and 
i coordinated on a sustained and efficient basis. It will draw 
| on all university resources for special applied research 
in fields such as nuclear technology, petroleum, communi- 
cations and electronics, biochemical technology and in- 
dustrial management. The Division will include numerous 


<a special research projects, all concerned with developing 
cae and applying new methods and techniques, thereby re- 


ducing production costs and benefiting private industry 
and the individual consumer. 

The Division of Cooperative Engineering Research wil] 
be international in scope, and will extend help to the 
world’s free nations in the spirit of the Point Four pro. 
gram, by sending back engineers with first-hand experi. 
ence in democracy. 

Hard core of the Engineering Center design, the School 
of Engineering will bring many benefits to the Center, 
Its faculty is made up of prominent teachers and research 
scientists who have made important contributions to the 
solution of both practical and theoretical problems. 

Of equal value is the body of mature engineering sty. 
dents Columbia attracts. Much of the School’s reputation 
as a progressive influence in engineering education can 
be traced to this excellent student body. 

Overcoming the hindrances of crowded, outdated and 
ill-ventilated facilities, the School of Engineering has built 
a proud record of achievement in its undergraduate, grad. 
uate and post-doctoral curricula. At the present time some 
1,100 students are studying in the School, including some 
300 undergraduates (comprised of juniors and seniors 
only), and 800 graduate students. It is proposed to in. 
crease the enrollment to 750 undergraduates and to 1,000 
graduate students. But the Engineering Center, like the 
present School, will always stress quality. 

Columbia is particularly proud of the fact that many 
students now matriculating are “men-in-industry,” men 
already working in the profession who are improving their 
skills in their free time or on leaves of absence from their 


companies. The number of scholarships donated by in. 
dustry is constantly increasing. 
The School of Engineering includes seven departments; 


The School of Mines (mother department of the School 
of Engineering) ; and the Departments of Civil Engineer- 
ing; Electrical Engineering; Mechanical Engineering; 
Graphics, designed to develop a student’s ability to ex- 
press his ideas in graphic form and to interpret the 
ideas of others; Chemical Engineering; and Industrial 
Engineering and Management. 


The School of Engineering has long been a pioneer in 
the field of engineering education and it forms a firm base 
for the future establishment of the Engineering Center. 
For example, the first engineering school on an American 
liberal arts campus was established at Columbia in 1864 
as the School of Mines. In addition, Columbia was an 
early introducer of soil mechanics, a pioneer promoter 
of analysis by electrical analogy and a leader in establish- 
ing a regular course in nuclear technology. 


Unique in the world today, the powerful triumvirate of 
teaching and research agencies within the Engineering 
Center will at the same time enjoy the full advantages 
which the School of Engineering has had since its foun 
ing, and gives greater meaning to the aims which have 
dominated the School for nearly nine decades. These aims 
are: 


1. To maintain a program of education founded on thé 
principles that understanding of all branches of engineer 
ing is requisite to specialization; that familiarity will 
pure science and the humanities is a necessary base for thé 
rounded man and that appreciation of the engineers’ Te 
sponsibilities as a professional man and a citizen if 
mandatory. 

2. To assemble an unsurpassed faculty of engineering 
scientists from all over the world. 

3. To attract exceptionally qualified students. 

4. To invigorate the teaching program with the fruits of 
research in both engineering and abstract sciences. 

5. To produce expert professional practitioners 
men qualified to pioneer on the frontiers of knowledge. 7 
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6. To develop inspired teachers for future generations. 
7, To train graduate engineers, already in industry, to 
meet the expanding opportunities for industrial leader- 


hip. 

To hold high the profession’s ultimate goal—the ad- 
yancement of society and the health, welfare, and comfort 
of all the people. 

Both for purposes of professional training and scien- 
tific investigation, the Engineering Center will operate in 
closest coordination with Columbia’s outstanding depart- 
ments of pure science, the social and political sciences, 
and the humanities. It will also have ready access to such 
other University resources as the Medical Center, Teach- 
ers College and the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

These university advantages, besides assuring broad 
academic opportunities for students, are expected to at- 
tract world scholars and scientists for advanced studies 
and research and as members of the Engineering Center’s 
expanding faculty. 

Comparable in its broad purposes to the Medical Center 
concept pioneered by Columbia in the late ’twenties, the 
Engineering Center will have the “engineer-scientist” as 
its educational goal. The “engineer-scientist,” as Colum- 
bia planners see him, is a man possessing not only the 
highest training in engineering technology but also a pro- 
found knowledge of the fundamental sciences essential to 
solution of the increasingly complex problems facing the 
modern engineer. 

The Engineering Center will be established at River- 
side Drive and 125th Street. The first unit, an existing 
four-story building, has been acquired and is now being 
remodeled and occupied as it becomes ready. The second 
unit, a building of some 250,000 square feet, rising 14 
stories above the Drive, will be erected as soon as funds 
are available, the aim being completion no later than 1954, 
the University’s bicentennial anniversary. The two build- 
ings will more than double the present space available at 
Columbia for engineering training, and the Center will 
have a staff of 267 professors, assistants and research 
workers, compared with a present staff of 142. 

Concomitantly with plans for the Center, Columbia this 
September inaugurated a plan for liberal education in 
engineering. Sixteen selected liberal arts colleges have 
entered into an agreement with Columbia’s School of 
Engineering to provide this unusual opportunity for pro- 
fessionally training engineers. Under this plan, a prospec- 


tive engineering student may study three years at one of 
the cooperating liberal arts colleges and two years at 
Columbia. Upon the satisfactory completion of three years 
of study at one of the twelve liberal arts colleges, the 
student will be automatically admitted to Columbia’s 
School of Engineering for two years of engineering study. 
Completion of the five year program will result in ap- 
propriate Bachelor’s degrees from both Columbia and the 
liberal arts colleges. 

Though the Columbia School of Engineering has long 
insisted on a strong background of liberal arts education, 
this program of combined education has been extended 
in order to help meet the country’s need for more broadly 
trained engineers. Through the five-year program, engi- 
neering students will receive a proven combination of 
liberal arts and physical sciences necessary for profes- 
sional men in modern society. 

The colleges that have entered into the agreement with 
Columbia are Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa.; Bald- 


_ win-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio; Franklin and Marshall 


College, Lancaster, Pa.; Hobart and William Smith Col- 
leges, Geneva, N. Y.; Hofstra College, Hempstead, N. Y.; 
Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa.; Marietta College, 
Marietta, Ohio; Miami University, Oxford, Ohio; Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vt.; Queens College, Flushing. 
N. Y.; St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y.; Alfred 
University, Alfred, New York; Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Maine; Centre College, Danville, Kentucky; Wes- 
leyan University, Middletown, Connecticut; and Wash- 
ington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 

Columbia is embarking on its new program of expan- 
sion with the feeling that engineering can be a force for 
lasting peace by advancing the standard of living for our 
own and the world’s growing populations. For problems 
of production and distribution underly economic difficul- 
ties, which in turn are inseparable from the world’s 
political tensions. As man’s fundamental wants are ful- 
filled through engineering, a basic cause of international 
strife will vanish. 

With these problems and opportunities facing the engi- 
neering profession, our educational philosophy must be 
dominated by the realization that civilization demands 
engineer-scientists who are also philosophers and humani- 
tarians with a broad vision of world statesmanship. Their 
technology must be firmly grounded in fundamental 
science. They must be equipped to take dynamic leader- 
ship in community, national and international affairs. 


View of model of proposed $22,150,000 Engineering Center at Columbia University shows main 14-story building (right) 
on Riverside Drive and smaller building which fronts on 125th Street (left). 
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January 


Remarkable days... 


15. 


22. 


= tthe Fiscal Year begins. Time to pay 
ues. 

Ballots mailed out for 1952-53 officers. 
Time to make resolutions for more ac- 
tive Chapter and State meetings and 
pledge greater participation in commu- 
nity affairs. 

Public Relations Survey Report will be 
ready for mailing. 


Deadline for returning 1952-53 ballots. 


“Let us then be up and doing 
With a heart for any fate.” 


Longfellow 
STONE: Garnet 


SHebruarp 


Remarkable days ... 


14. Saint Valentine’s Day. Be sure to “engi- 
neer” some way of conveying your affec- 
tion to your-lady fair. 

17-23. National Engineers’ Week. A time for 
general observance throughout America, 
as the country pays tribute to the profes. 
sional engineer. 

22. George Washington’s Birthday. A legal 
holiday to honor the Father of His Coun. 
try, who was also an engineer. 


“Be not the last to try the new nor yet the first 
to lay aside the old.” 


STONE: Pearl 


March 


Remarkable days ... 
14 & 15. State Presidents’ Conference. Statler 


15. 


30. 


Zi. 


Hotel. Cleveland, Ohio. 

On this day you can relax 

If you’ve filed your income tax. 

Today is a good day to remember that 
Jupiter is the ruling planet for 1952. 
Jupiter represents leadership, integrity 
and strength. Let Jupiter’s influence help 
you take an active part in your commu- 
nity’s activities throughout the year. 
Weather prediction: March will go out 
like a lion or a lamb. 


“Courage and strength in times of danger.” 


STONE: Bloodstone 


April 
Remarkable days... 


1. All Fools’ Day. 

4. Date of Paul Revere’s famous ride 
“through every Middlesex village and 
farm.” 

13. Easter Sunday. 

24. Lay ina store of fine ideas, and sow a par- 
ticularly interesting Chapter program. 
Heightened membership interest should 
be ready for harvesting at the close of your 
next meeting. 


“In the spring a P. E.'s fancy 
Lightly turns to thoughts of trout.” 


STONE: Diamond 
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May 


Remarkable days .. . 


10. 


15. 


24. 


30. 


Be sure and make your reservations for 
the NSPE Annual Meeting in Tulsa. 
The Second Public Relations Survey Re- 
port will be ready for mailing. 

Date of the opening of the Brooklyn 
B: in 1883. 

Th: of aint Ferdinand III, the pa- 


tro? saint of engineers. 


“The maz: who lives for self alone 
Lives for the meanest mortal known.” 


Joaquin Miller 
STONE: Emerald 


Remarkable days... 


1. Before your members get away for the 
summer, plan at least one get-to-gether 
to be held before fall. Out of sight, out 
of mind: don’t lose YOUR members. 

5, 6 and 7. Annual Meeting of the National 
Society of Professional Engineers, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma. 

14. Fiag Day. 

20. Whether you travel to mountains or sea 

- Devote a few moments to NSPE. 


“Ttis easier to tell the truth than to admitalie.” 
STONE: Agate 
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Julp August 
Remarkable days... Remarkable days... 
wh = The beginning of the 1952-53 NSPE Ad- 1-31. An excellent vacation-time, 
ministrative Year. 
ec- Me EOE President takes office. 16. Every day is a good day to work for a 
4. Independence Day. Take a professional better P rofession. 
for “time out” to enjoy picnics, fireworks and 17. Not to interrupt your vacation, but while 
1Ca, fun. Approach orators at your own risk you're sitting in that boat, enjoying peace 
fes- on this day. and solitude, how about giving your Pro- 
10. What a day to invite that new profes- fessional Society a little thought. Get at 
gal sional engineer friend of yours over for least one good idea for a Chapter meet- s 
un- a long cooling drink. Give him a moment ing to present at your group’s first x 
to relax before you tell him all the advan- gathering. - 
rst “Ts “Shame arises from the fear of men, conscience 
‘eee from the fear of God.” Samuel Johnson, 
l STONE: Ruby STONE: Sardonyx 
September October 
Remarkable days... Remarkable days... 
1. Labor Day. 20. All State Societies notified of the list of 
de ; nominees for 1953-54 NSPE offices. 
nd 3: 13- Centennial of Engineering Convocation 
Chicago, Ill, NSPE will hold General: || 8006 to take the tommy 
“ght then go autumn-walking in the afternoon. 
Meeting during this time. 
z 31. All Souls’ Day. While dressing up for 
t- #15. Time to begin planning Engineers’ Week Halloween, remember to keep “dressing a 
id activities for 1953. _ Chapter programs with interesting 
ur § 30. The fall season is in full swing. Make ea age = 
this a banner year for your Chapter. “And close at hand, the basket stood me 
With nuts from brown October's wood.” Cz 
“Idle hands are the Devil’s workshop.” Whittier 
STONE: Sapphire STONE: Opal 
November Derember 
Remarkable days... Remarkable days... 
ef 1. Nominations of NSPE officers for 1953- 10. Deadline for submitting additional 
rf 54 announced in the pages of the AMERI- NSPE nominations by petition. 
24. “Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to- 
at National Election Day. Be sure you have night.” 
a hand in choosing i next aneenice 25. Christmas Day. 
7 & 8. Fall Board of Directors Meeting. 43. out for- 1953-54 
27. Thanksgiving. offices. 
“Praise God from Whom all blessings flow.” “God rest ye merry, gentlemen.” 
Doxology Traditional. 
STONE: Topaz STONE: Turquoise 


December, 1951 15 ee 


November 9 and 10, in Kansas City, Mo., decisive 
action was taken by the more than 50 representatives 
from the State Societies, on major problems facing the 
engineering profession today. 
The NSPE’s top governing body, presided over by Pres- 
ident L. L. Dresser of Tulsa, Okla., took the following out- 
standing actions: 


\ AN interest-filled fall Beard of Directors meeting held 


e Approved a reworded Statement on Competitive 
Bidding. (See below.) 

© Reaffirmed the necessity of making Engineers’ Week, 
1952, an outstanding promotional event. 

© Noted with pleasure that the American Institute of 
Architects has appointed a committee to be the 
counterpart of NSPE’s Interprofessional Relations 
Committee, the two groups to consider jointly prob- 
lems of mutual concern. 

e Expressed itself in favor of a Professional Engineer- 
ing and Scientific Manpower Board to improve 
utilization of Professional Engineers in National 
Defense. 

e Approved the results of the Society’s special Public 
Relations Program thus far. 


Here, In Detail, Are the Highlights of the 
Kansas City Meeting... 


Engineers’ Week, 1952 .. . 


Plans are underway to make National Engineers’ Week 


an outstanding promotion, reaching into every state in 


the nation. Commitments have been received from adver- 
tisers to give the activity publicity over nation-wide radio 
and television networks, and in national magazines such 
as Time and Newsweek. Chapters and state societies are 


NSPE President L. L. Dresser, Tulsa, Okla., 
Presided Over Recent Board Meeting. 


The Special Public Relations Program, Vital 
National and State Legislation, National Engi. 
neers’ Week, and Many Other Professionl Sub. 
jects Hold Limelight At Kansas City Conference 


DIRECTORS FROM NSPE’S 
STATE SOCIETIES HOLD 
FALL BOARD MEET 


Ethical Practices .. . 


The following statement opposing competitive bidding 
for professional services was approved: 

1) The Practice of Engineering is a learned profession, 
requiring of its members sound technical training, broad 
experience, personal ability, honesty and integrity. The 
selection of engineering services by an evaluation of these 
qualities should be the basis of comparison rather than 
competitive bids. 

2) Competition between engineers for employment on 
the basis of professional fees or charges is considered un- 
ethical practice by all professional engineering groups. 
Hence, the announced intent of an Owner or Govern: 
mental Body to request such competitive bids removes 
from consideration many engineers who may be the best 
qualified to be entrusted with the proposed work. 


3) Since the securing of competitive bids for profes: 


sional engineering services is not in the best public in 
terest and as such procedure frequently results in the 
awarding of the work to other than the best qualified 
engineers, the National Society of Professional Engineers 
does now and herein express itself as opposed to com 
petitive bidding for professional engineering services and 
of favoring the practice of negotiating of contracts in all 
cases where it may be necessary or desirable to consider 
the services of more than one engineering consultant or 
organization. 


Interprofessional Relations . . . 


The exchange of speakers of representatives of the 
architectural, legal, medical and dental professions was 
recommended, to be effective at the state, local and na 
tional levels. The Committee reports that the American 


Institute of Architects, has appointed a committee to be 
the counterpart of the NSPE’s Interprofessional Relations 
Committee and that joint consideration of mutual prob 
lems will be undertaken in the near future. 


cooperating with their local communities, industrialists 
and the press, to direct the public’s attention toward the 
professional engineer during the observance to be held 
February 17-23, 1952. 


16 The American Engineer 
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Legislative Committee Report . . . 


The Committee reported action taken on the following 
legislative subjects: 

U. S. Public Health Service (Senate, 1320). The So- 
ciety pointed out to the Senate Subcommittee on Health 
in testimony presented October 11, 1951, that the responsi- 
bilities of the U.S.P.H.S. engineering personnel were so 
extensive and vital that the Chief Sanitary Engineer 
oficer was deserving of similar statutory recognition as 
that accorded the Chief Dental Officer of the Service; that 
js, having rank and pay equated with the Dental Officer 
appointed as Assistant Surgeon General of the Army, a 
Major General. 

Salary Stabilization. NSPE explored with the Senate 
Finance and Banking Committees the problem of inequities 
in salary regulations as they affect professional engineers. 
The Salary Stabilization Board is sympathetic and is now 
studying a practical solution short of legislation. It has 
assured the Committee that a regulation would be issued 
within the next few weeks which, it was hoped, would re- 
solve the problem at least for Engineers in private prac- 
tice. Since the whole matter of salary stabilization is so 
complex, being in many cases compromises among related 
and inter-woven industry and commerce standards of pay, 
it is likely that several weeks may pass before the appear- 
ance of evidence of an appropriate regulation. 

Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1951 (House Bill 5277). 
The Society is attempting to have the professional provi- 
sions of the Army Reorganization Act written into this 
proposed legislation. The Society presented a statement 
with respect to the effective utilization of engineering and 
scientific manpower. (See also below.) 

Air Force Organization Bill. The Society endeavored 
to have professional provisions written into this Bill. (See 
also below.) 

Individual Retirement Plan. This Bill would make it 
possible for those whose income is derived from a private 
practice, to set aside an amount each year toward retire- 
ment which would be tax-free until retirement payments 
are made. The Society has supported this proposed 
legislation. 


National Defense .. . 


Recommendations were made that NSPE present to 
Congress its opposition to the professional engineer de- 
ficiencies in the Air Force Organization Act of 1951, the 
Officer Personnel Act of 1947, the Army Organization 
Act of 1950 and that provision for appropriate use of 
professional engineers be included in the proposed Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1951. The Society again expressed 
itself in favor of the establishment of an appropriate 
Professional Engineering and Scientific Manpower Board 
with authority to develop and administer policies for the 
eflective use of Professional Engineers, Engineers-in- 
Training, scientists, etc., in the military and civil phases 
of National Defense. 


Chapter Activities . . . 

Results of a survey inquiring how the Committee could 
best serve chapter officers were reported. The Committee 
reported it is planning a more extensive study on a trial 
basis in one state to secure indications of chapter interests. 
Young Engineers .. . 

A two-part questionnaire is being planned for trans- 


mission to members on the roster of volunteer counselors 
set up last year. The first part will consist of a postal card 
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to determine the extent, if any, to which the member per- 
formed counseling service. A detailed questionnaire will 
be sent to those who did perform counseling service. It 
will seek ways and means of improving such service. 

The Committee is studying the possibility of pooling 
information about effective Young Engineer programs 
evolved by the various chapters. x 


Public Relations . . . 


The first of a series of four industrial research studies 
designed to acquaint top management of industry with 
the value of employing registered, professional engineers, 
and to learn answers to problems posed by our complex 
industrial economy, has already been undertaken. 

The first questionnaire: “How to Improve Engineering- 
Management Communication” has been mailed out and 
several hundred questionnaires have already been re- 
turned. Plans for publicizing the report to be written 
based on the survey are well underway. 


Publications Committee .. . 


Various proposals for increasing the revenue from ad- 
vertising in the AMERICAN ENGINEER were considered. 
Proposals that members in local chapters urge persons 
desiring to reach influential engineering personnel to 
use the AMERICAN ENGINEER as an advertising medium 
were advanced. 


Budget Committee . . . 


Chairman T. Carr Forrest of the Budget Committee, 
presented a budget of $174,000,000. The budget includes 
allocation of funds for the continuation of the Society’s 
major activities. The hope was expressed that increased 
membership will permit the development of an expanded 
program in the future. 


Western Chapter, Missouri 
SPEs, Is Excellent Host 
To Visiting Board Members 


Host to the National Directors was the Western ‘Chap- 
ter, Missouri Society of Professional Engineers, Garvin 
Dyer, Chairman. Besides making extensive arrangements 
for the business meetings, the group sponsored the social 
events. At the noon luncheon on November 9, Mr. L. W. 
McLeod, Vice President, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
spoke on “The Southwest—Land of Rich Rewards.” 

That evening a cocktail hour was held, and later a ban- 
quet became the center of festivities. With NSPE Vice 
President C. G. Roush as toastmaster, the visitors heard 
Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy of the University of Kan- 
sas deliver an outstanding address. 

The November 10 luncheon featured an address by Mr. 
Randall Jessee, of television station WDAF. Mr. Jessee 
spoke on and showed films dealing with the great flood 
of July, 1951. The rarely seen first-hand pictures were of 
great interest to the group because of the many engineer- 
ing implications involved in repair work and the like. 

Members of the Western Chapter’s Arrangements Com- 
mittee were: Mr. C. Myron Lytle, Chairman; and as mem- 
bers, Messrs. Yale Witschner, A. C. Kirkwood, C. G. 
Roush, William Riddle, S. H. Pollack, T. Lewis Jones. 
Mrs. C. Myron Lytle, headed the Ladies’ Arrangements 
Committee. 
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TYING THE PROFESSION 
TO PUBLIC POSTS 


In every city and community there 
are public works, building codes, 
transportation problems, safety con- 
trols, city planning and zoning, and 
a host of other matters that need tech- 
nical study from the viewpoint of the 
citizen rather than from that of the 
specialist. Engineers who are civic 
minded should take an active part in 
these deliberations. They do not need 
to be specialists in a particular field; 
their technical background enables 
them to make a vital contribution to 
the work of such bodies. Many civic 
activities introduce human as well as 
technical problems. Such problems 
often call for non-technical formulas 
for their solution—formulas based on 
give and take, and sound common 
sense. 


Edmund Burke said, “All govern- 
ment — indeed, every human benefit 
and enjoyment, every virtue and every 
prudent act—is founded on compro- 
mise and barter.” We engineers have 
difficulty in believing that compromise 
is needed, let alone barter. Our train- 
ing and experience condition us to 
seek rigid solutions rather than flexi- 
ble and elastic expedients. 


Engineers are rarely elected to pub- 
lic office. In our city we have recom- 
mended an engineer for more than one 

public post and always without suc- 
cess. It is not enough to put an engi- 
neer in the running with the rest of 
the candidates. The sponsoring group 
must be willing to work for him as 
Bill Jones or Robert Smith, whose 
engineering ability is a special qualifi- 
cation. Many openings that could 
have been filled by an engineer to the 
advantage of all concerned, have been 
filled by others because the engineers 
did not get behind their candidate as 
an individual and sell him personally 
to the electorate. 


Too often the public thinks of engi- 
neering as a mysterious activity, too 
complicated for general understand- 
ing. Some engineers have promoted 
this attitude to the disadvantage of 
the profession. Most engineering is 
the application of very simple laws 
and techniques to elementary or com- 


plicated problems. Laymen generally 
are unfamiliar with these simple laws. 
Engineers should show the public the 
real nature of their activities and see 
to it that the public understands the 
functions of the designer and the con- 
structor. 


John Hancock is well-known as a 
signer of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence because he was willing to write 
his name first, and in such letters that 
the “King can read without his 
glasses.” Most engineers are so modest 
that reporters have to pry information 
out of them. They act as though they 
were divulging state secrets, rather 
than merely bringing the work of the 
profession to the attention of the gen- 
eral public. 


The engineer has perhaps misread 
the article of his code of ethics which 
states that “He will not advertise him- 
self in a self-laudatory manner” to 
mean that he will not advertise himself 
at all. There is a need for articles 
telling about engineers and _ their 
works, for short or long biographies 
showing what engineers have done for 
the community and the nation. 


We cannot hide our light under a 
bushel and expect public appreciation. 
How can we serve unless we are 
called? How can we be called unless 
we be known? —N. W. Doughtery, 
Dean of Engineering, University of 
Tennessee, Civil Engineering, Octo- 


ber, 1951. 


TRIBUTES FROM 
THE TIMES 


Even at the close of the last century 
a medical college consisted of a com- 
paratively small building in which a 
few professors lectured on what was 


SAYING 


then known of medicine and surgery, 
The present century was scarcely 
twenty-five years old when it became 
evident that many laboratories 
schools and special hospitals would 
have to be coordinated into what we 
now call a medical center if medicine 
was to be taught competently. 


Columbia University was the firg 
institution to create such a center, 
Now it pioneers again along similar 
lines, but with the object of raising 
engineering to a new high level. The 
sum of $22,150,000 is to be raised ty 
put the program into effect, which 
means that the Engineering Center de. 
serves to be regarded as a university in 
its own right. What Columbia conten. 
plates is a union of teaching, research 
and the fundamental sciences. All the 
resources of the university will be 
tapped, so that the students at all levek 
will listen to professors who are lead. 
ers in the physical as well as in the 
social and political sciences and the 
humanities. 


The time has passed when the engi- 
neer is to be regarded merely asa 
builder of bridges, a designer of ma 
chinery. The honors once paid to the 
empirical inventor are now his, for the 
simple reason that the application of 
the new discoveries in physics, es 
pecially electronics, and in theoretical 
chemistry are beyond the grasp of the 
practical Yankee whittler. Social 
scientists at least think of the eng: 
neer as an integral part of our econ 
omy—think of him as the man to 
whom we must look if we are to met 
the demands of expanding production 
and if we are not only to maintain but 
to raise a standard of living whichis 
the highest the world has ever known. 


The story is told of two bricklayer 
who were asked, “What are you do 
ing?” by a curious observer. “I’m lay: 
ing bricks,” said one. “I’m building 
a cathedral,” said the other. So will 
it be with graduates of the new Eng: 
neering Center. They will learn to 
think of themselves not only as manip 
ulators of metal, pourers of concrete, 
designers of turbines, but as. the 
creators of a more wondrous United 
States. 


Editorial New York Time 
November 9, 1951 
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AND MAGIC 


Along with scientists, engineers are 
the key men of atomic energy de- 
velopment. Without engineers, we 
couldn’t reach our objectives. The 
close working relationship, between 
research and development in modern 
industry. has brought about a situa- 
tion where about half our technical 
workers are engineers, and half are 
scientists. As for the governmental 
management of the enterprise, it is 
drawn in the main from the engineer- 
ing profession. It is worth noting that 
the General Manager and the Deputy 
and Assistant General Managers are 
engineers ; each of the ten Managers 
of Operations is an engineer; and 
two of the five Commissioners were 
trained as engineers. The engineering 
viewpoint and approach bulk large 
both in making atomic energy policy 
and conducting day-to-day atomic 
energy operations. Approximately 
6,400 engineers were employed in the 
program last June 30. 

And now let me discuss just for a 
moment an item of very considerable 
importance to the future welfare of 
this nation. In the atomic energy 
business we are smack up against the 
shortage of trained engineers and 
scientists. This is a tale of woe which 
must be all too familiar to the men 
in this audience. 


While we may blame the statisti- 
cians for misreading the trend or giv- 
ing too much weight to temporary 
decreases in demand, we must blame 
ourselves, in my opinion, for our 
inability to realize that the most 
precious ingredient in any product is 
the manpower that conceives, designs, 
manufactures and distributes it. In 
each of these vital steps the engineer 
is to be found in increasing numbers 
and yet we as industrialists and em- 
ployers will invest more money on 
specialized materials for new proc- 
esses than we will on specialized and 
well-trained manpower. We stockpile 
raw materials, but expect that good 
men will be educated and available 
through some magic process or other 
without effort or interest on our part. 
—T. Keith Glennan, Commissioner, 
United States Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. Address given before the 
Fall Meeting of the A.I.E.E., October 
23, 1951. 
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THE MAGNIFICENT 
OPPORTUNITY 


In this year of the full maturity of 
engineering, we look back on 100 
years during which our profession 
has played its full part in the develop- 
ment of our country; we have held 
decisive roles in every war; we have 
been pioneers, leaders and inventors in 
all fields of production and national 
development for the improved living 
standards and greater comfort of our 
fellow men; and particularly in re- 
cent years, we have accepted responsi- 
bilities and leadership in the solution 
of non-technical problems in the pub- 
lic welfare. 

If I were a Paul Hoffman admin- 
istering the magnificent Ford Foun- 
dation, I would distribute a copy of 
Nevil Shute’s recent book, Around the 
Bend, to every engineer in every land 
because this book offers the sort of 
basic philosophy men crave. It dem- 
onstrates the importance of the in- 
dustrious life, the reliance that men 
must place on the engineer for their 
every-day safety and therefore the in- 
ternational character of engineering 
science, the unity of the aspirations 
and goals of men, and the fact that 
man’s innate desire for brotherhood 
is thwarted only by evil leadership. 

If our great engineering profession 
in all its branches can take from this 
book its clear injunction that theirs 
is the task of leadership out of the 
present international confusion of 
thinking, away from the soul-destroy- 
ing philosophy of maximum return 
for minimum effort, then and only 
then will we have justified our pride 
in these past 100 years of engineered 
progress and have proven our right 
to this rich heritage of tradition and 
great works. — Carlton S. Proctor, 
President, ASCE, Civil Engineering, 
November, 1951. 


THE DARKENING 
PICTURE 


There is great risk in attempting to 
forecast the situation representing 
engineering manpower over the next 
few years; yet the writer (Dean S. C. 
Hollister) believes the present status 
of engineering manpower to be so 
critical in the nation’s welfare and 
security that every means available 
should be utilized to make the ade- 
quate preparation for the future. 
Appraisal must be made with what 
evidence is at hand, without awaiting 
the elusive and practically unattain- 
able perfect data. 

The first factor of importance is 
that there is a wholly inadequate sup- 
ply of engineering graduates to meet 
the ultraconservative estimate of need 


of 30,000 per annum. The best efforts 
at increasing interest of high school 
graduates may add 4,000 or 5,000 to 
the annual graduations in engineering 
—but not before 1956. With the addi- 
tion of 5,000 that year the total gradu- 
ations would be only 22,000. 

The second factor of importance is 
that at present enrollments, and with 
no withdrawals for military service of 
any engineering students, there will 
not be enough graduates by and after 
1953, at least to 1961, to meet the 
peacetime need as conservatively esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, the shortage being at least 20 
per cent. 


The third factor of importance is 
that during the post-war four years 
prior to Korea, 149,000 were gradu- 
ated and employed. This is a greater 
number than that of the pre-war 


years upon which the Bureau of | 


Labor Statistics based its peacetime 
estimate for the 1950’s, by nearly 90 
per cent. A conservative estimate of 
post-war peacetime need would appear 
to be 30,000. 

The fourth factor of significance is 
that the industrial and governmental 
civilian need of engineers is far 
greater than the graduating class of 
1951 (38,000). Whatever the military 
requirements for engineers may be, 
they are not available except by tak- 
ing men from industry; thus further 
intensifying the needs of industry. 

The fifth factor of importance is 
that all considerations of need are 
based upon the current pattern of 
utilization of engineers by industry 
and government. The first step toward 
bringing need and supply toward bet- 
ter agreement will be to change the 
pattern of utilization through spread- 
ing the engineers’ work over a greater 
range, and thereby lessening the need. 
The extent to which policy decisions 
by industry and government can in 
this way achieve a modification will 
determine the extent of the reduction 
of the need. In any case, it does not 
now appear that by any present or 
likely pattern of utilization or avail- 
able source of supply the need and 
supply will be brought into balance 
over the next decade.—S. C. Hollister, 
Dean of the College of Engineer- 
ing, Cornell University, The Journal 
of .Engineering Education, October, 
1951. 
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By 
Arthur R. Woods, 


ADJOURNMENT OF THE IST SESSION OF THE 82ND CONGRESS, until it convenes as the 2nd session 
on January 8, 1952, provides a breathing spell in which to evaluate the year's legislative activity. Legisla- 
tion directly affecting the engineering profession as such was not extensive, but a number of laws, and in 
particular a number of administrative decisions implementing these !aws, will be of decided interest to engineers. 


THE CONTINUING PROBLEM OF HOW BEST TO USE OUR NATIONAL MANPOWER, and more espe- 
cially how best to use our technological and engineering manpower, touches nearly every field of federal 
activity. Most important of all individual pieces of legislation dealing with this subject is the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Selective Service law. No direct provision is made in this law to ensure the continuing 
supply of technicians, scientists, and engineers necessary to relieve apprehension of severe shortage in this 
vital field. Apparently it was hoped that armed services demands would level off at a point where the 
problem of maintaining the supply of student engineers would not become acute. 

The recent proposed increase in armed services total strength from 3.5 to 4.0 million men during the year 
1952 indicates that the failure to make specific engineer manpower provisions in the draft law was a serious 
mistake. It becomes clear that, beginning the first of next year, very nearly every able-bodied youth who 
has not as yet seen service, may well be subject to call. To get the one-half million men above the number 
originally scheduled, draft boards will be required to clamp down drastically on exemptions and deferments 
no.matter how obvious the reasons for deferment may be. 


AS A GENERAL RULE, those to be hardest hit are non-veterans who have already been deferred, or who 
would normally expect to be eligible for deferment. Applications for extension of deferment for those with 
critical occupations who are working in essential industry will be granted in only the most exceptional cases, 
and then with reluctance. Under the terms of the new law those deferred as of June 19, 1951, or since that 
date, remain liable for service until they become age 35. Few will remain uncalled. Deferment of college 
students with good grades may be continued by many boards, but unless commissioned through ROTC or 
physically unfit, all may expect to be met by the draft upon graduation. 


SOME OF THOSE ALREADY IN SERVICE, released as planned after 24 months' duty, may take up a little of 
the slack. Part of them will return to complete their scholastic training; others will return to their places in 
the defense economy. These, however, will be far from sufficient in number to compensate for several lost, 
or badly depleted, classes of graduating engineers. 


As a result of what now seems to be a firm policy of requiring a contribution of military service from all, regard- 
less of what other contributions might be made in other ways to the country's welfare, more and more 
emphasis is being placed on the proper utilization of the scientific and engineering manpower resources 
now in being. Manpower commissions and committees, both official and non-official, are piled one on the 
other in the Washington scene; none of them has come up with a definite policy recommendation which has 
been universally accepted and implemented. The heart of all the varied recommendations seems to be that 
engineer skills must be used as far as possible in engineering work only, and that every engineer must be em- 
ployed in a position where his highest capacities are being used. There will, of course, continue to be isolated 
examples of the waste of engineer manpower, but there is reason to believe that a pattern of proper use 
is being encouraged which, for the most part, will be followed. 


N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Analyy 
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As, THE PRESSURE FOR ADDITIONAL MEN FOR THE ARMED SERVICES undoubtedly will have its effect on 

valyst the Universal Military Training program. There will be objection to initiating any program which will, in 
effect, permit a chosen few to contribute only six months’ service before going into a reserve force. Except 
for a limited test program it is probable that the complete UMT program will have to wait for a relaxation 
of manpower demands. 


THE SALARY STABILIZATION BOARD CONTROLS SALARIES AND OTHER COMPENSATION for all 
privately employed professionals who are not represented by a union. This Board has recognized that appro- 
priate increases in compensation for engineers under its jurisdiction should be authorized under a formula 
designed to correct hardships and inequities. The special problems in this field will require a separate regu- 
lation. 


The basic problems arise because on January 25th, 1951, the stabilization date, there was frequently a dis- 
parity, amounting to a substantial inequity, between the compensation of engineers of comparable skill and 
experience; and between newly employed engineers on the one hand, and those who had been employed for 
a longer period of time on the other. This is further complicated by the fact that the serious shortage of 
engineers makes it difficult for some companies to follow the general salary stabilization program. The Board 
has given some thought to the blanket exemption from controls of engineers employed by engineering firms, 
but feels that this is not a satisfactory solution to the problem. It is apparent from a recent ruling denying 
this blanket exemption to accountants that the Board reasons that such a move would open the flood gates 
to requests from numerous other licensed activities, and that a general exemption in all such cases would 
seriously impair the controls program. Any possible general exemption will have to be spelled out in an 
amendment to the Defense Production Act before the Board arrives at such a solution. 


MEANWHILE THE BOARD STATES THAT THE PROBLEMS OF ENGINEERS should be separately treated 
under salary stabilization to accomplish certain objectives, and that a specific regulation is in the process 
of preparation. 


First, appropriate adjustments in the compensation for engineers will be authorized through a general regu- 
lation to permit correction of hardships and inequities. Second, additional compensation for extra hours 
‘worked, or for an extended work week, will be authorized at the non-executive or non-administrative levels. 
Jt should be noted that until the new regulations appear the present ones are still controlling. 


NOW IS A GOOD TIME FOR SELF-EMPLOYED ENGINEERS, particularly those 50 years of age or older, 
+o examine very carefully the possibilities inherent in the Social Security law. Except for members of the 
various professions, the Social Security law has been extended to cover many categories of individual pro- 
prietors or members of a partnership. Professionals are not covered, except as they are employed in some 
capacity. In order to increase coverage the law was so written that, as of now, a number of older people 
may well find a bargain. By contributing a comparatively small amount over a small period of time a tax-free 
pension of substantial size may be obtained. In the most favorable, and admittedly exceptional case, a total 
contribution of $81.00 may buy a life-time monthly pension of $93.00. 


Because of the method of computing the number of quarters of coverage necessary to establish a right to 
these benefits, the picture will change rapidly in the years to come. Never again will it be so favorable under 
the current law as it is today. 


One additional factor is of decided interest. As a general rule annuitants between the ages of 65 and 75 
may not earn over $50.00 per month without losing all or part of his benefits. This restriction, however, is 
not true for self-employed professionals when the income is derived from the practice of their profession. 
Having once established his rights the self-employed professional engineer may continue to draw his social 
security benefits no matter what his income from professional practice. 
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CERTIFICATE PRESENTATION 


Shown above is one portion of the November 8 meeting of the Canton Regional 
Chapter, OSPE, at which sixty men received certificates of registration as P. E.s 
or E-I-Ts. Left to right: Carl Schoenbaum, P. E., President, Canton Chapter, 
OSPE; New Registrant (unidentified); Walter Graf, P. E., Member of the Ohio 
Board of Registration; Lloyd Chacey, P. E., Executive Secretary, OSPE; and 
Douglas Greth, P. E., Secretary-Treasurer of the Canton Chapter. 


NSPE Inter professional 
Relations Committee 
Meets In D. C. Recently 


The Interprofessional Relations 
Committee in NSPE met on October 
19 in Washington, with all members 
present. 


Some of the suggestions made by 
the committee have recently been 
announced by Chairman Cherry L. 
Emerson. They are: 1. An exchange 
of speakers among the various 
learned professions at their various 
meetings on the national, state and 
local level. 2. That committees sim- 
ilar in nature to our Interprofessional 
Reiations Committee be established in 
appropriate societies representing the 
other learned professions. 3. That 
NSPE prepare booklets, each directed 
to an individual profession, dealing 
with the matter of how such profes- 
sions can utilize engineering services 
to the advantage of that profession. 


Chairman Emerson also announced 
that. Mr. Glenn Stanton, President of 
the American Institute of Architects, 
is at this time appointing an Inter- 
professional Relations Committee to 
operate on the national level, with pur- 
poses similar to those of the NSPE 
committee. The NSPE committee in- 
tends to ask fer a joint meeting with 
the A. I. A. committee and to coop- 
erate as fully with that group as cir- 
cumstances permit. 


Joint Meeting Held 
By Minnesota And 
Wisconsin Chapters 


The Western Chapter. Wisconsin 
Society, and the South East Chapter 
of the Minnesota Society held a joint 
meeting at the Qaks in La Crosse, 
Wisconsin on November 13. The two 
Chapter presidents, Clifford Nelson, 
P. E., Black River Falls, Wisconsin, 
and Ralph E. Monson, P. E., Roches- 


ter, Minnesota, presided. 


At the conclusion of the business 
meeting, George A. Sievers, P. E., 
Chairman of the Wisconsin Society’s 
Committee on Ethics and Practice, 
was introduced. Mr. Sievers discussed 
the Rules of Ethical Conduct adopt- 
ed by the Wisconsin Society. He ad- 
vised that these rules, together with 
the National Canons of Ethics consti- 
tute a “Way of Life” for the scrupu- 
lous and conscientious engineer and 
must be constantly kept before the 
members of the profession. 


A number of examples of the some 
200 cases placed before the Ethics 
and Practice Committees during the 
last four years were discussed. In 
connection with these cases, Mr. 
Sievers explained that the enforce- 
ment phase was handled on a volun- 
tary basis insofar as possible and cor- 
rection of conditions leading to com- 
plaints was emphasized more than 
punishment of violators. 


Canton Chapter 
Holds Certificate 
Presentation Recently 


Sixty men in the Canton, Ohio area 
received certificates of Registered 
Engineer or Engineer-in-Training a 
the November 8 meeting of the Can. 
ton Regional Chapter of the Ohio 
Society. The Canton Chapter was 
host to the Akron, Mahoning Valley 
and Jefferson County Chapters, and 
130 members and guests attended the 
dinner meeting. An additional 38 
men eligible to receive certificates 
were not present at the meeting, and 
will receive their certificates by mail, 


Guest speaker for the occasion was 
Dean R. D. Landon of the College of 
Engineering of the University of 
Akron. He spoke on “The Engineer's 
Place in Today’s World—An Oppor. 
tunity and a Challenge.” Dean Lan. 
don stressed the increasing shortage 
of engineers and offered this as a chal. 
lenge for those with technical training 
to make full use of it. 


Lloyd Chacey, P. E., Executive See. 
retary of the Ohio Society was pres- 
ent, and assisted Walter Graf, P. E, 
in distributing the certificates to the 
new registrants. 


Bonnett Of New York SPE 
Named As Vice President 
Of Social Aid Society 


Leland B. Bonnett, P. E., member 
of the Kings County Chapter of the 
NYSSPE and vice president of the 
Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc., has been elected a 
vice president of the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Social Science & Children’s Aid 
Society. it has been announced by 
Mrs. Mary C. Draper, president of 
the agency. 

In addition to his membership in 
the New York State Society, Mr. Bon- 
nett is a fellow of the A. I. E. E., and 
a member of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 


The, Brooklyn Bureau of Social 
Science & Children’s Aid Society 
serves all faiths and races, through 
family service, rehabilitation of the 
blind and handicapped, placement 
and supervision of children in foster 
homes and training of unadjusted 
boys at the Herriman Farm School in 
Monsey, Rockland County, New York 
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Missouri Society 
Holds 15th Annual 
Meeting in St. Louis 


The central theme of the Missouri 
Society's Fifteenth Annual Meeting 
which was held at the Hotel Statler in 
St. Louis on October 19 and 20 was 
the great opportunity which engineers 
now have to assume more responsi- 
bility and leadership not only in the 
affairs of their profession, but also in 
the affairs of mankind. 


NSPE President L. L. Dresser was 
honor guest at the Annual Business 
Session and addressed the group on 
the progress of the National Society 
and its significance to the engineer- 
ing profession. He urged all engi- 
neers to give some of their talent and 
time toward the improvement and 
advancement of the profession. “It 
will increase our stature with fellow 
engineers, and we must increase 
stature with engineers before we can 
do so with others,” he said. 


On Saturday morning, NSPE Ex- 
ecutive Director Paul H. Robbins told 
the group of the National Society's 
work with governmental agencies on 
matters affecting engineers. Mr. Rob- 
bins also discussed efforts being made 
by the NSPE staff in cooperating with 
the various committees and agencies 
in providing information and recom- 
mendations for maximum use of pro- 
fessional engineers in the current 
period of critical engineer shortage. 


A forum on the subject “A Water 
Management Policy for the State of 
Missouri” was next on the meeting’s 
agenda, and the topic was presented 
by three highly qualified speakers: 
Colonel L. J. Lincoln, District Engi- 
neer, Kansas City District, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army; Mr. John 
Dewey, Water Resources Engineer, 
Missouri Division of Resources and 
Development, Jefferson City; and 
Professor John H. Longwell, Dean, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Missouri, Columbia. 


Approximately 100 members heard 
Lt. Governor James T. Blair, Jr., 
when he spoke at the farewell lunch- 
eon on Saturday. In his discussion 
of the present trends in state and na- 
tional government, Lt. Governor Blair 
stated that engineers, being profes- 
sional people, were charged with an 
added responsibility of not only vot- 
ing at the polls, but also of being in- 
formed and using their influence in 
accordance with their judgment as to 
what is desirable and sound. 


The Annual Dinner and Dance held 
on Friday evening was the social high- 
light of the meeting. 
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Shown above at the October 20 farewell luncheon of the Missouri Society’s 
Annual Meeting are, left to right: Paul H. Robbins, P. E., NSPE Executive Direc- 
tor; James T. Blair, Jr., Lt. Governor of the State of Missouri; Dean Wilson, 
P. E., Missouri Society President; Fount Rothwell, P. E., Chairman of the MSPE 
Legislative Committee; and L. L. Dresser, P. E., President of the National Society. 


Pictured above are Dean Wilson, P. E., President, Missouri Society (left) and 
NSPE President L. L. Dresser as they talked over Society business at the Statler 
Hotel in St. Louis. 


Officers of the Missouri Society are shown as they met at the MSPE Annua z 
Meeting. Left to right: H. J. Bruegging, P. E., Treasurer; Dean Wilson, P. E., 
President; C. M. Lytle, P: E., President-Elect; J. W. Hubler, P. E., Ist Vice Presi- 
dent; and Clifford Wood, Executive Secretary. 
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The Bronx County Chapter of the NYSSPE held their annual elections recently 
and elected the above engineers to office. They are, left to right, seated: Otto Mald, 
P. E., 2nd Vice President; Edward B. Fitzpatrick, P. E., President; Daniel J. 
O’Connell, P. E., Ist Vice President. Standing, left to right: Harrison Blankstein, 
aa Treasurer ; Daniel J. Houlihan, P. E., Secretary; and Earnest F. Fox, P. E., 

torian. 


Polivka Of California 
Society To Receive 
Black Star Medal 


Thirteen years after he was nomi- 
nated by the French Legivun of Honor 
to receive the Knighthood of Etoile 
Noire (Black Star), Dr. J. J. Polivka, 
member of the East Bay Chapter of 
the California Society, and noted 
Berkeley civil engineer, is slated to 
receive the medal, symbolic of his 
achievements in the field of civil 
engineering. 


Dr. Polivka already has received a 
diploma testifying to the award. The 


. Black Star Medal will be presented to 


him as soon as it is received from 
Paris by the French consul in San 
Francisco. 


Dr. Polivka, a native of Czechoslo- 
vakia, was selected to design and build 
his country’s building at the Paris In- 
ternational Exposition in 1937. That 
building and his exhibits at the ex- 
position won him two diplomas and 
two gold medals and placed him in 
line for the coveted Black Star. Pend- 
ing the presentation, Dr. Polivka de- 
signed and constructed the Czechoslo- 
vakia Building at the New York 
World’s Fair, and returned to his na- 
tive country just 10 days before 
German occupation. 


He escaped to the United States, 
however, became a research associate 
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in engineering at the University of 
California, constructed shipyards and 
other industrial plants for America’s 
war effort, and in 1945 became an 
American citizen. 

Only a few months ago, when the 
war-confused records of the Legion of 
Honor were being placed in order, 
were the award papers uncovered. 


Legislative Them, 
Highlights Delawar, Lau 
Society Meeting} Pp; 


The Delaware Society met on Ritel 
vember 14 at the Hob Tea Room jy Preside 
Wilmington to hear discussions o,f the Pe 
the theme “Legislation of Interest NSPE’: 
Engineers.” of the 1 

Following the invocation, which sional / 
was given by Rabbi Drooz of Tempki te for 
Beth Emeth, two speakers were prj the 
sented: Clarence A. Fulmer, Dctobe 
cipal of Wilmington High Schog held to 
who spoke on “Current Events,” anjj ment © 


Clarence T. Shoch, P. E., Chairmayf 
of NSPE’s Legislative Committ, the put 
who addressed the group on “Thi Parti 
Legislative Activities of NSPE.” Joh represe 
I. Cahalan, P. E., Chairman of thi ical A 
Delaware Society’s Legislative Comm Associa 
mittee, led the subsequent discussion tical A 
concerning legislation in Delaware, Associ 
Archite 

sociatic 

Ohio’ s Franklin Profess 

County Chapter Hold 

opened 


Dinner And John 

cussion 

The Franklin County Chapter oj meetin; 
the Ohio Society held a Smorgashonj the pri 
Supper and Dance on November 2ij™ Secreta 
at the Fort Hayes Officers’ Club ingg Foley § 
Columbus. sion. 1 
Music was played throughout th defense 
dinner hour, and cards were availabkm Genera 
for those who did not care to dance, ment of 
Assistai 


NEBRASKA 


SPE RECEIVES CHARTER fice of 


Board, 


Francis 


State ; 
Directo 


Verne | 


Pictured above is Sidney L. Stolte, P. E., Immediate Past President of NSPE CONN 
(left) as he presents the charter for the Nebraska Society of Professional Eng: Kennet 
neers to Nebraska President George E. Miller. Walter Johnson, P. E., National 
Director from the Kansas Society, looks on. The Charter meeting of the Sociél 
was held on October 25 at the Fontenelle Hotel in Omaha. FLORI 
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Lawrie Represents NSPE 
On Treasury’s New 
Professional Committee 


Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P. E., Past 
President of NSPE, and member of 
the Pennsylvania Society, was 
NSPE’s representative at a meeting 
of the newly-formed National Profes- 
sional Associations Advisory Commit- 
tee for United States Defense Bonds 
at the Treasury in Washington on 
October 10 and 11. The meeting was 
held to discuss plans for the enroll- 
ment of professional people in the 
Treasury's Bond-A-Month Plan for 
the purchase of Savings Bonds. 

Participating in the meeting were 
representatives of the American Med- 
ical Association, American Dental 
Association, American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, American Hospital 
are. @ Association, American Institute of 

Architects, the National Medical As- 
sociation and the National Society of 
Professional Engineers. 
ald; The two-day program, which was 
opened by Secretary of the Treasury 
cee John W. Snyder, included a panel dis- 
cussion on defense policy, a dinner 
+r ffm meeting at the Mayflower Hotel with 
bor the principal address given by Under- 
r 2m Secretary of the Treasury Edward H. 
b inf Foley and a program planning ses- 
sion. Those who participated in the 
this defense policy panel were: Brigadier 
labki General A. Robert Ginsburgh, Depart- 
ce. @ ment of Defense; Winfield W. Riefler. 
Assistant to the Chairman of the 
Board, Federal Reserve System: 
Francis Henry Russell, Director, Of- 
fice of Public Affairs, Department of 


Society Member Named 
Head of Electrical 
Engineering At Ga. Tech 
Dr. William A. Edson, member of 
the National Society, has been named 


Director of the School of Electrical 
Engineering at the Georgia Institute 


of Technology, it was announced re-. 


cently by Dr. J. W. Mason, Dean of 
Engineering. 

In addition to his National Society 
membership, Edson is active in vari- 
ous organizations, including the In- 
stitute of Radio Engineers, American 
Physical Society, American Associa- 
tion for Advancement of Science and 
American Society for Engineering 
Education. 

Dr. Edson is a licensed engineer in 
the state of Georgia and is a con- 
sultant to the United States Bureau 
of Standards. He holds several patents 
in connection with oscillators and 
resonators, has_ contributed 
numerous articles to technical periodi- 


cals in his field. 


New York Chapter 
Establishes New 
Employment Service 


The New York Chapter of the 
NYSSPE has inaugurated an Em- 
ployment Service Committee under 
the Chairmanship of Albert H. Mor- 
gan, P. E. This Committee is work- 
ing with a Personnel Management 
Counselor who will advise Chapter 
members as to the best manner in 
which they may present their quali- 
fications for prospective employment. 
The service is without charge and 
limited to members. 


Florida Society Holds 
Fourth Annual Meeting 
In St. Petersburg 


Mr. Paul H. Robbins, Executive 
Director of the National Society, was 
the principal speaker at the Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the Florida So- 
ciety which was held at the Soreno 
Hotel in St. Petersburg on November 
29 and 30. 

Robbins discussed the activities of 
National Headquarters with particu- 
lar reference to legislative matters of 
interest to the professional engineer, 
and the role of the engineer in de- 
fense activities. 

The meeting began with a fellow- 
ship hour meeting held on Thursday 
afternoon. A special ladies’ program 
was arranged for the meeting. 

The main business meeting, which 
was held on November 20, featured 
committee reports of accomplish- 
ments during the past year. 


Tri-Valley Chapter 
Of Kansas SPE Hears 
Flood Control Talk 


The Tri-Valley Chapter of the 
Kansas Society met in the Tankersley 
Hotel, Clay Center, on the evening of 
October 31. Featured speaker for the 
occasion was Dr. Reed Morse, Head 
of the Department of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Kansas State College. He ad- 
dressed the group on the work of the 
College Committee on Flood Control, 
and described plans for the Forum on 
Flood Protection which was held at 
the Kansas State College on Novem- 
ber 27 and 28. 

Following dinner, the ladies held a 
separate meeting. 


Additional Contributors to the PR Fund 


G. W. Irvin 

Basil J. Lamb 

Fred H. Jobusch 
Edmond F. Marum 
Joseph J. Normart 
John C. Park 
William Price 

John H. Stufflebean 


CALIFORNIA 


Harry W. Cascade 
John W. Mueller 
Verne E. Pemberton 


CONNECTICUT 
Kenneth Thomas 


State: Elmer B. Staats, Assistant 
Sem Director, Bureau of the Budget. 
ARIZONA 
ames 6. nsten 
A” Dodge Albert Ww. Rose 
al 


FLORIDA 
Irvin H. Hafer 
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IDAHO 


Raymond J. Briggs 
Don E. Haasch 


ILLINOIS 


Capt. Nils Kluksdal 
Raymond A. Watson 


INDIANA 
Cc. S. Van Westrum 


IOWA 
L. E. Hedeen 


KANSAS 
Paul L. Furbeck 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Lester W. Burton 


James Russell Neet 
Emerson J. Robinson 


MICHIGAN 


Harry W. Cascade 
Fred R. Cheek 
Benson J. Wood 


MINNESOTA 


W. L. Hinderman 
A. W. MacNabb 


MISSOURI 
V. J. Morris 


NEW JERSEY 
Louis A. Kiesewetter 


NEW YORK 


Lloyd D. Armstrong 
N. A. Bleshman 


John A. Borokhovich 
Francis Brendan Burke 
Louis Davidson 
Howard F. Eckerlin 
John F. Hennessy 
Frank D. Holmes 

C. B. Signor 


NORTH DAKOTA 
John B. Jardine 


OHIO 

M. G. Feldrappe 
D. A. Gilbert 
Henry V. Kominek 
Robert C. Shulaw 


PENNSYLVANIA 


George C. A. Barbour, Sr. 


Lloyd R. Bowman 


William R. Govett 
Russell R. Greulich 
Irvin H. Hafer 

Paul R. Lutz 
William B. McMorris 
J. Ray Monaghan 
George F. Shaner 
Don E. 
Harry D. Wolfe 
Henry J. Zygmunt 


PUERTO RICO 
Fernando Guillermek 


TEXAS 


Dan T. Hancock 
John W. Tarpley 


WASHINGTON 
Corwin A. Pilon 


WISCONSIN 


F. J. Euclide 
J. B. Kommers 
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News To Note 


New York State 


The Albany County Chapter of the 
NYSSPE met on November 20 at 
Panetta’s Restaurant in Menands to 
hear Ralph Edward Winslow, Pro- 
fessor of Architecture and, Head of 
Architecture at Rensselaer Polytech- 
nic Institute discuss “Modern Trends 
in Building Construction.” 


Georgia 


The Savannah Chapter of the 
Georgia Society met at the Pirates 
House in Savannah on October 
10. Harry Sugden, Chief of 
Planning and Reports Section, 
Corps of Engineers, spoke to the 
group on the “Development and 
Improvement of Rivers and 
Harbors.” 


Ohio 


The Cincinnati Chapter of the 
Ohio Society met on November 5 at 
the Hotel Alms to hear 2n address. 
“Fernald— A Stepping Stone to 
Atomic Energy” by Mr. George W. 
Wunder. Mr. Wunder is engineer of 
the National Lead Company, at the 
Fernald Atomic Energy Plant. 


Tennessee 


The Knoxville Chapter held a 
Ladies’ Night meeting on No- 
vember 26 at the S & W Cafe- 
teria. Guest Speaker Morde J. 
Dabneym, Engineer-Technologist 
for the Plantation Pipe Line 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia, 
spoke on “Remote Pressure 
Gauging by Use of Electricity.” 


West Virginia 


The Fairmount Chapter of the West 
Virginia Society met on November 
26 in Fairmount. The program was 
highlighted by an address by Dr. J. 
G. Hutton of the General Electric 
Company. His subject was “Science 
and Engineering.” In addition to his 
talk, Dr. Hutton used interesting 
magic tricks to demonstrate some of 
the developments in science and its 
application to engineering. 


Pennsylvania 


Mr. J. C. McKeon, Manager of 
University Relations, Educational 
Department, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, addressed the 
Midwestern Chapter of the Penn- 
sylvania Society on “The Profes- 
sional Development of the Engi- 

-neer” when the group met on 
October 1 at Schuster’s Restau- 
rant at Greenville, Pennsylvania. 


California 


The San Jose Chapter met on 
November 20 at the Science Building 
of San Jose State College. Dr. H. 
Murray Clark, Associate Professor of 
Chemistry, San Jose State College, 
discussed “Commercial and Indus- 
trial Uses for Radio-active Mate- 
rials,” and Mr. Sam Browder, As- 
sistant Director of Civil Defense for 
the City of San Jose, presented a short 
discussion on “Radiological Moni- 
toring” and accompanied his talk 
with a short film entitled “Atomic 
Power.” 


Kansas 


The Wichita Chapter of the 
Kansas Society held a dinner 
meeting on November 23 at the 
YMCA Building in Wichita. O. 
O. Ediger, P. E., of the Ediger 
Engineering Company, together 
with his associates, addressed the 
group on the new Wichita Mu- 
nicipal Airport. 


California 


The San Joaquin Chapter of the 
California Society has been inspect- 
ing, at the request of the Stockton 
Unified School District, their local 
schools in an effort to determine their 
ability to withstand an atomic explo- 
sion. Chapter President H. A. Eriks- 
son announced recently that all schools 
in the area have now been surveyed. 


Missouri 


The Western Chapter of the 
Missouri Society met on Thurs- 
day, November 15 at the Wish- 
bone Restaurant in Kansas City, 
Missouri. Guest speaker was 
Reed McKinley, P. E., Western 
Chapter member, and Director of 
Public Works for the city of 
Kansas City, Missouri. His topic 
was “The Engineer in Times of 
Disaster.” A social half hour was 
held before the dinner. 


Illinois 


The Capital Chapter met on Ogto, 
ber 30 at the Lincoln Park Payilio, 
to hear Mr. Frank A. Reed, Divisio, 
Supervisor of bridges and building 
for the Illinois Central Railroad speak 
on the ICRR’s 100 years of progres, 


District of Columbia 


The District of Columbia §, 
ciety met on November 26 at th 
Pepco Auditorium in Washing. 
ton, D. C. Guest speaker wa 
Colonel Thomas J. Hayes, Ay 
sistant Engineer Commissiong 
for the District of Columbia anj 
Deputy Director of Engineering 
Service for District Civil Defeng, 
who spoke on “Engineers in Ciyji 
Defense.” 


Pennsylvania 


The Lebanon County Chapter hell 
an Armistice Day meeting on Novem. 
ber 12 at the Hotel Weimer in 
Lebanon. The feature speaker for the 
dinner meeting was Robert G. Peet; 
P. E., Lebanon County Chapter mem 
ber, who spoke on the topic “Minin 
at Cornwall.” 


Texas 


The Executive Board of Direc 
tors of the Texas Society met in 
Austin on October 19 for ther 
final meeting of the year, and 
discussed the current affairs of 
the Society. 


N.S.P.E. Officers 


President, L. L. DRESSER, P.E. 
Dresser Co., Box aie, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Vice President, FORREST, JR., P.E, 
Praetorian Bidg., Dallas, Texas 


Vice President, JOHN F. REYNOLDS, P.B, 
227 Park St., Jacksonville, Fla. 


Vice President, 
COL. CHESTER LICHTENBERG, P.E., 
4624 Tacoma Avenue, Ft. Wayne, ind. 


Vice President, DeWITT C. GRIFFIN, P.B, 
525 Central Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


Vice President, C. G. ROUSH, P.E., 
Manager, Westinghouse Electric 
101 W. St., Kansas City, Missouri! 


Vice J. NICASTRO, P.E, 
Combustion neerin perheater, 
200 New York, N. Y. 


Treasurer, RUSSELL B. ALLEN, P.E., 
Professor, Civil Engineering, 
University of Maryland 
4610 Hartwick Road, College Park, Md. 


Executive 
1121 Fifteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington, 5, D. C. 


Executive Director, PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.6 
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4 Professional Posticripts 


Qhio Attorney General 
Stresses Engineers’ 


Professionalism 


Ohio’s Attorney General has recent- 
ly ruled that under his state’s law the 
Ohio Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions is not authorized to determine 
the prevailing rates of wages for 
technical and professional engineers, 
in connection with work on public 
improvements. 

On June 27th, 1951 the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Relations certified 
to a County Engineer a schedule of 
prevailing wage rates effective July 1, 
1951. In addition to the usual and 
customary rates for mechanics and 
laborers in the building and construc- 
tion trades, there was included in this 
schedule a tabulation of rates for a 
new classification entitled “technical 
and professional engineers” which had 
not been included in any previous 
schedule. The schedule set forth a 
number of job classifications from 
Chairmen and Tracer to Project Engi- 
neer and Designer. The General Code 
of Ohio relating to the prevailing rate 
of wages to be paid in the construc- 
tion of public improvements requires 
the Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions to ascertain and determine pre- 
vailing wage rates for “mechanics and 
laborers for the class of work called 
for by the public improvement.” 

The County Engineer raised the 
basic question whether the phrase 
“mechanics and laborers” as used in 
the code authorized the Department 
of Industrial Relations to ascertain 
and determine the prevailing wage 
rate for engineer services as it pur- 
portedly did with the issuance of the 
June 27th certification. 

After noting that the original law 
referred to “employees” in general, 
the Attorney General went on to dis- 
cuss the amended and current law in 
which the words “mechanics and 
laborers” have been substituted for 
the word “employees.” He further 
pointed out that this change must be 
considered significant since, by defi- 
nition, the word “employees” must be 
considered more inclusive. An inten- 
tion, therefore, must be ascribed to 
the legislature, in making the change 
noted, to confine the provisions of the 
law to the classes named rather than 
to extend it to all employees who 
might have some part in a public 
work. After citing a number of deci- 
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sions in support of his position which 
distinguish professional engineers 
from other classifications, the Attor- 
ney General goes on to say: 


“It is obvious that not all of the 
employees mentioned in the classifica- 
tion supplied by the Department of 
Industrial Relations in the case you 
present, are engineers. Most of them 
are engaged in work which calls for 
a certain degree of specialized train- 
ing. However, it is possible that some 
of the positions named may be filled 
by men who might be classed as 
laborers. I do not consider that it is 
necessary for me, in answering your 
question to attempt to draw a precise 
line. It is my opinion that the Gen- 
eral Assembly in enacting the laws in 
question had in mind only men who 
work with their hands, and who are 
included in the commonly accepted 
definitions of ‘mechanic,’ ‘workman’ 
and ‘laborer,’ and did not intend to 
include persons whose work is based 
on professional training.” 


Engineering Conference 
Board for Industry 
Appointed 


An extensive research program 
into problems involved in Engineer- 
ing-Management Communication and 
the appointment of a Professional 
Engineers Conference Board for In- 
dustry, was announced recently by 
L. L. Dresser, P. E., President of the 
National Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

The announcement followed a 
semi-annual meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the NSPE in Kansas City, 
Missouri, recently. 

Under the newly announced pro- 
gram, several hundred top manage- 
ment executives in all segments of 
American industry who deal with 
engineers will be asked a series of 
questions on problems of interest to 
engineering and industry. Problems 
of Engineering - Management Com- 
munication will be the first of a series. 

Members of the Conference Board 
for Industry, composed of profes- 
sional registered, engineers who have 
attained prominent positions in in- 
dustry, have aided in the preparation 
of a scientifically-designed question- 
naire now being mailed to industrial 
executives, Mr. Dresser said. 

The Board has been established as 
an advisory group to guide the Na- 


tional Society of Professional Engi- 
neers in conducting its research pro- 
gram on engineering - management 
problems. The Board will screen and 
advise on the contents of the various 
research survey questionnaires and on 
the final reports to be issued, it was 
pointed out. Several thousand of the 
first questionnaire of the series have 
already been sent out and the bulk of = 
them have been returned. 
Members of the National Society of 
Professional Engineers Conference 
Board for Industry are: 


Robert Allen, Chief Engineer 
Univis Lens, Dayton, Ohio 


Ben Curry, Mgr., Maintenance Division 
Northwest Airlines, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


James F. Fairman, Vice President 
Consolidated Edison, New York, N. Y. 


Robert M. Gates, President > 
Air-Preheater Co., New York, N. Y. 


Elmer Housley, District Power Manager 
Aluminum Co. of America, Alcoa, Tenn. 
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G. W. McCullough, General Manager and 
Vice President 
Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 


C. D. Blackwelder, Vice President in 
Charge of Engineering 
Reynolds Metals Co., Richmond, Va. 


Harry Darby, President 
Darby Corp., Kansas City, Kans. 


John Forslew, Chief Engineer 
Carnation Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


W. H. Gille, Chief Engineer 
Minneapolis Honeywell, St. Paul, Minn. 


Charles Lawall, Assistant Vice President 
C. & O. Railroad, Huntington, W. Va. 


Allison C. Neff, Vice President 
Armco Drainage & Metal Products, Inc. 
Middletown, Ohio 


Elgin B. Robertson, President 
Elgin Robertson, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 


E. W. Seeger, Vice President 
Cutler-Hammer Co., Inc. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisc. 


C. Y. Thomas, Vice President 
Spencer Chemical Co., Pittsburg, Kans. 


E. M. Toussaint, Assistant to President 
Micro-Switch Co., Freeport, Ill. 


William F. Ryan, Engineer Manager 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 
Boston, Mass. 


Stephen G. Szabo, Director Works Engineer 
Fisher Body, General Motors Corporation 
Detroit 2, Mich. 


William L. Thrailkill, Asst. Gen. Manager 
Spokane Water Power Co., Spokane, Wash. 


C. G. Roush, Chairman 

NSPE Public Relations Committee 
Ex Officio, Kansas City Manager 
Westinghouse Corp., Kansas City, Mo. 
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What's New 


As a service to our readers, this column will describe briefly new 
product developments of general interest to professional engineers. 
For further information concerning these products, we will appreciate 
your filling in the coupon provided for this purpose, and mailing 


it to the American Engineer. 


@ A new and modernized “slide 
rule” type calculator designed to 
provide a ready means of com- 
puting steam costs has been made 
available without cost to engi- 
neers, plant executives, and those 
who will find it useful in their 
work by the Cleaver-Brooks Com- 
pany. The calculator enables the 
user to compute the comparative 
steam costs per 1,000 pounds, 
using coal, oil, or gas . . . and 
based on fuel costs of price per 
ton, price per gallon, and price 
per cubic foot. 


The steam cost calculator takes into 
account the efficiency of the system. 
Cleaver-Brooks equipment is guaran- 
teed to perform the 80% fuel-to-steam 
efficiency. On the reverse side of the 
calculator is an easy-to-use slide in- 
dicating Cleaver-Brooks boiler horse- 
power, pounds of steam per hour, 
output in ETU, EDR steam in square 
feet (gross), EDR steam in square 
feet (net), oil consumption per hour, 
and gas consumption per hour. 

Such terms as boiler horsepower, 
therms, EDR steam, etc., are also de- 
fined. Various grades of oil and BTU 
gas are also defined. Number I. 


@ The Model B Condensifilter, a 
device which removes water, oil, 
sludge, and other foreign ma- 
terials from compressed air, is 
a new development of Hankison 
Corporation. Combining in a 
single unit a dehydrating device, 
a mechanical filter and a self- 
purging trap, the Condensifilter 
provides dry, clean compressed 
air for operating instruments. 
Measuring only 15” high by 9’’ 
in diameter, it has a capacity of 


30 c.f.m. at 100 p. s. i. 


The Condensifilter is recommended 
for purifying and dehydrating com- 
pressed air used in combustion and 
process control; in soaking pit, blast 
furnace and open hearth control; in 
the operating of boilers, pneumatic 
tools, paint spray sand blast and lab- 
oratory equipment; and in the opera- 
tion of agitation equipment in food 
and chemical processing and in elec- 
troplating. Number 2. 


@ Room temperatures are in- 
dividually and automatically con- 
trolled through the use of Heat- 
Timer’s new, improved thermo- 
static radiator valve. As illus- 
trated, simple dial setting resulis 
in any wanted room temperature. 


Replacing ordinary radiator valves, 
Heat-Timers, through automatic con- 
trol of radiator air venting, speed heat 


to colder rooms . . . save heat waste 
on rooms already warm, and allow 
desired temperature variations from 
room to room. Body of valve is brass, 
finish is chrome. Number 3. 


@ A lightweight, highly maneu- 
verable portable gasoline engine 
earth auger has been designd by 
the Mall Tool Company. Made 
with new magnesium alloy cast- 
ings, it can be used in any terrain 
by construction and maintenance 
crews for drilling holes for re- 
taining wall supports, guard-rail 


posts, fence posts, and tempo 
power and communication lin, 
poles. Equips with 30-inch gy, 
gers in either 6-, 9-, or 12-ing, 
diameters. 

To serve as a dual pu 
machine, this digging unit quickly 
converts to chain sawing. The digg; 
attachment is detached and replacg 
with chain saw assemblies that ap 
available in cutting capacities fron 
18 inches to 7 feet. With this on 
engine and both attachments, post and 
pole timber can be felled, cut to six 
and placed in the ground faster anj 
more economically. Number 4, 


@ Kerlow Steel Flooring Com 
pany announces LQ-35 Rec 

lar Steel Bridge Flooring. LQ.35 
whether laid longitudinally » 
transversely on a bridge, wil 
carry H20 loading on a 15” cirek 
up to a span of 48” and weigh 
approximately 19 pounds. 


LQ-35 is made with grating paralld 
with traffic and transverse to trafhic 
In the latter type, the transverse bar 
that the tires ride on are placed 
higher than the longitudinal bars, and 
the transverse bars are serrated t 
enable tires to maintain or to develop 
greater traction for emergency Stop. 
ping. The grating is finished witha 
red, lead paint which was developed 
especially for Kerlow by one of th 
leading paint companies in the U.§, 
to meet rigid specifications. Number 


@ The Cleveland Trencher Com 
pany’s “‘Model 80” is a one-man 
operated machine that tamps 
backfills, lays pipe, unloads and 
handles pipe, sheathing, etc., and 
does all types of light crane work. 
The versatile machine is mounted 
on a crawler having 24 separate 
travel speeds, ranking from one! 
foot per minute up to 4 mile 
hour, coupled with high stability 
and maneuverability. 


Elimination of all excess weight per 
mits use of the model 80 with com 
plete safety over sidewalks and lawas 
It backfills from either side of trend 
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from the side on which spoil bank is 
located or from the opposite side. 
Without extra counterweights, it will 
lift a weight of 6,000 pounds, located 
three feet from the edge of the crawler 
track. Standard boom sections are 
extendable to 15 feet. Number 7. 


@ Anew 44-page Book No. 2410 
on coal and ash handling equip- 


ment for power plants, has been 
published by Link-Belt Company, 
‘and is now available to any 
interested reader. 


The book contains helpful layout 
drawings and interesting photographs 
of actual installations. There are sec- 
tions on unloading coal, auxiliary un- 
loading, coal storage and reclaiming. 
crushers, transporting and distribut- 
ing equipment, ash handling, and 
water intake screens. Number 8. 


@ The New Wachs Safety Coun- 
terbalanced Vault or Manhole 
Cover is designed for safe and 
easy operation. Opening it is 
accomplished by inserting a com- 
bination Key-Handle and giving 
it a half turn. Lifting the cover 
to its vertical open position is a 
one-handed job because counter- 
weights, which also hold the cover 
in a protective upright position, 
ease the load. 


The Safety Vault Cover cannot slam 
or drop into the vault to cause injury 
or damage, and the positive tamper- 
proof lock cannot be opened without 


the Key-handle. Number 6. 


® Profusely illustrated, and tell- 
ing the story of the manufacture 
of Expanded Metal and its uses 
in considerable detail, the new 
Expanded Metal Catalog, just 
issued by Penn Metal Company, 
is a real treasure house of in- 
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formation for anyone concerned 
with the use and fabrication of 
metal and metal products. 


The new catalog shows a great 
many examples of uses for this prod- 
uct and suggests many others. Em- 
phasis, naturally, is placed on the 
advantages of Expanded Metal in sav- 
ing steel and other critical metals 
while at the same time accomplishing 
the purposes of providing saving in 
weight, allowing for free passage of 
light and air, accomplishing interest- 
ing and attractive decorative effects, 
and permitting flexibility of construc- 
tion not possible with solid sheet. 
Copies of the publication are now 
available without charge. Number 9. 


@ The latest developments by the 
Preco Laboratories now makes it 
possible to incorporate the prop- 
erties of Silicone Resins in a 
clear, non-staining water repel- 
lent coating for porous exterior 
masonry surfaces. Known as 
Silipruf, this material is easily 
applied by brush or spray and 
does not change the color or tex- 
ture of the surface to which it is 
applied. Another feature of this 
material is that it does not yellow 
with age and is long lasting. 


A unique property of Silipruf is 
that although it has resistance to water 
penetration, it does not prevent the 
masonry surface from _ breathing, 
thereby allowing any trapped mois- 
ture to be released. Silipruf can be 
applied in temperatures as low as 15 
degrees Farenheit. Number 10. 


@ Speeds of many machines are 
now measured from one conveni- 
ent location, with the new Matron 
tachometer, which employs a 
simple machine selector knob. 
Reduced first costs and operating 
expenses are realized by elimina- 
tions of duplicate tachometer in- 
dicators, and by saving steps and 
time of the operator. 


Quick, accurate speed tests and 
comparisons are easily accomplished, 
even when the indicator is located up 
to 1,000 feet from any of the ma- 
chines. A wide selection of over 50 
standard full-scale range markings are 
available, all with large, easy-to-read 
graduations. Stable calibration, ini- 
tially made at the factory, can easily 
be adjusted in the field to accommo- 
date extraordinary conditions. Num- 


ber 11. 


@ After an absence of several 
years, “Stabilo” Water Color 
Pencils can be supplied to engi- 
neers and kindred professionals, 
it was recently announced by the 
Swan Pencil Company. 


The leads of these pencils are of 
uniform density, hard to break, and 
notable for their intense true color- 
ings. Colors, ranging from one end 
of the spectrum to the other, are 
packed 24 in an attractive, full-colored 
box, and are superb for delicate water- 
color execution where every stroke 
must be perfect. Further informa- 
tion regarding “Stabilo” is available. 


Number 12. 
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NSPE Committee Heads 


Awards—A. G. Behling, 2326 S. 
75th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Budget—T. C. Forrest, Jr., Prae- 
torian Bldg., Dallas, Tex. 


Chapter Activities—Joe William- 
son, Jr. P. O. Box 1431 Daytona 
Beach, Fla. 


Constitution and Bylaws — Prof. 
William A. Oliver, Univ. of Illinois, 
College of Engineering, Urbana, IIl. 


Education—Dean N. W. Dough- 
erty, Univ. of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
16, Tenn. 


Employment Practice—Robert A. 
Blackburn, 3110 Koppers Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Ethical Practice—John F. Rey- 
_ P. O. Box 4442, Jacksonville, 
a. 


Extension—Alfred J. Ryan, 1340 
Glenarm PI., Denver 2, Col. 


International Relations — J. J. 
Loustaunau, 75 Pitts St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Inter-Society Relations — Lt. Col. 
H. H. Hill, 4512 Wooddale Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Inter-Professional Relations — Dr. 
Emerson, Georgia Tech., At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Ladies’ Auxiliary—John D. Cole- 
man, 2520 Elsmere St., Dayton, O. 


Land Surveyor — S. A. Bauer, 
1836 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Legislative — C. T. Shoch, 2129 
Walnut St., Allentown, Penna. 


Liability Insurance—A. G. Stan- 
i 96 Poplar St., N. W., Atlanta, 
a. 


Membership—Harry G. Kennedy, 
1307 Kanawha Valley Bldg., Charles- 
ton 1, W. Va. 


National Affairs — Stephen G. 
Szabo, General Motors Corp., De- 
troit 2, Mich. 


National Defense — Col. Chester 
Lichtenberg, 4624 Tacoma Ave., Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 


Publications—G. J. Nicastro, 200 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Public Relations —C. G. Roush, 
1014 Fairfax Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Registration — R. J. Rhinehart, 
411 Main St., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


Resolutions — DeWitt C. Griffin, 
525 Central Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 


Salaries and Fees—Ole Singstad, 
15 Whitehall St., New York 4, N. Y. 


Young Engineer — R. E. Allen, 
1731 Auburn Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


Save a life—contact your local 
bleed donor center. 


Somervell 
(Continued from page 10) 


liberty and democracy. They get EN- 
SLAVEMENT. Austria, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland . . . are tragic 
evidence of that fact. 

Where did they come from .. . these 
highly developed techniques for the 
twisting of word meanings and the 
distortion of basic econorhic and po- 
litical concepts? Who started them? 

These questions are easily an- 
swered. Karl Marx was the major 
prophet of the cult. The erroneous 
and debased concepts of capital, en- 
terprise and profits current today are 
basic principles of the Marxian thesis. 

But how is it that the American 
people . . . the most highly educated 
people in the world . . . a people living 
under the best conditions to be found 
anywhere in the world . . . a people 
surrounded by great and available 
natural resources . . . a characteristi- 
cally enterprising people . . . people 
who have enjoyed beyond all others 
the benefits of the system of capitalism 
and enterprise . . . how can such peo- 
ple be willing to permit these political 
and economic delusions to thrive and 
grow in their midst? 

There are, I believe. several an- 
swers to that question. Possibly a good 
many of them could be classified un- 
der the heading of COMPLACENCY. 
The relatively secure and bountiful 
life we Americans lead in comparison 
with that of other peoples automati- 
cally breeds a certain degree of com- 
placency. The average American, ab- 
sorbed in his trade, his profession or 
his business has, perhaps, come to the 
conclusion that, after all. there isn’t 
much he can do about it. 


WV wat, you may ask, can we engi- 
neers do to hasten the day of awaken- 
ing . . . the time when the inevitable 
sequence of events will bring the na- 
tion as a whole to realize the true 
nature of the economic theories and 
political concepts which have been 
steadily eroding its security and sol- 


vency? 
And what can we do to help after 
the event . . . that is, when the na- 


tion, face to face at last, with the eco- 
nomic facts of life. will need help. . . 
real help . . . lots of help . . . in think- 
ing and working its way out of its di- 
lemma and back to political realism. 

I have suggested as a SPECIFICA- 
TION FOR NATIONAL SECURITY, 
the ENGINEERING TYPE OF 
THINKING .. . the realistic, con- 
structive kind of thinking that faces 
facts . . . recognizes facts for exactly 
what they are .. . and utilizes facts 


and facts alone in working out its 
projects. 


Characteristically, some engineers 
are better suited for the exclusiye 
pursuit of some phase of engineerin 
To that group, industry looks for mer 
to make its designs, its machines, and 


to maintain the inventive flow that 
progressive America requires. Eye 
those, however, can in their every. 
day contacts help to correct some of 
the political and economic fallacies 
so rampant today. Other engineer, 
and there are many, have a marked 
capacity for dynamic leadership. This 
leadership, so urgently needed by the 
nation, will find a natural outlet jy 
active participation in civic affairs 

Your expressions of opinion ar 


received in society with respect 
whether these matters involve local 


politics, education, or general topics 
of the day. You have a very definite 
contribution to make because of your 


training. 


The engineering profession holds a 
high place in the esteem of the peo. 
ples of the world. It can maintain and 
increase this esteem if its members 


enter more broadly into public and 
governmental affairs . 
nity, state and national levels. 


The need for men of clear minds 
. .. the need for thoughtful, logical, 
never was mor 
apparent. We need these strong lead. 
ers today. They will be needed to. 


forceful leaders . . . 


morrow and for all the tomorrows. 


They will be needed in industry, to 


be sure .. . but I urge you to raise 


your sights beyond the narrow con 


fines of exclusively technical pursuits. 
Your responsibilities lie not alone in 
creating a better material world but 
in improving the political and spiritu- 
al climate of our beloved country. 


BATES TO. 


Idaho Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting. January 18 and 
19. Hotel Boise, Boise. 

Texas Society of Professional Eng 
neers—Annual Meeting. January 24, 
and 26. Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston. 

Wisconsin Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting. January 3 
and 26. Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee. 

Professional Engineers of North Caro- 
lina—Annual Meeting. February 6. 

Oktahoma Society of Professional En- 
gineers—Annual Meeting. February 8 
and 9. 

New York State Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers—Mid-Winter Meeting. 
February 8 and 9. Nelson House, 
Poughkeepsie. 

Kansas Society of Professional Engi- 
neers—Annual Meeting. February 22 and 
23. Townhouse, Kansas City, Kansas. 

National Society of Professional En 


arch 14 and 15. Statler Hotel, Cleve 
land, Ohio. 
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Member State Societies’ Officers 


Alabama 
Pres., L. W. Peterson, 812—5th Ave., 
N., Birmingham Ala 

504 Watts Blidg., 


Birmingham 5 Ala. 


Arizona 
Pres., Carll C, Huskison, 1818 N. Laurel 
Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 
. Treas., Remo Raviola, 4209 N. 15th 
Dr., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Nat. Dir., Wm. D. Williams, 1811 N. First 
Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Arkansas 
Pres., Frank Beckman, 510 N, 22nd St., 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
Sec. Treas., — E. Hooker, 1315 Bat- 
tery St., Little Rock, Ark. 
Nat. Dir., R. J. Rhinehart, 411 Main St., 
Pine Blu, “Ark. 


California 
Pres., Kenneth D. Harrington, 10343 E. 
Schmidt t Rd., El Monte, Calif. 
, Clyde N, Bradley, 446 Blackstone, 
Cali 
Nat. ay Oliver Deatsch, 302 J. St., 
Modesto, Caiif. 
Colorado 
Pres., Samuel H. Hawkins, 414 Four- 
teenth St., Denver, Col. 
Sec., George C. Hahn, 1720 California St., 
Denver, Col. 
Nat. Dir., Alfred J. Ryan, 1340 Glenarm 
Pl., Denver, Col. 


Connecticut 


Pres., Erwin J. Panish, 184 Grovers Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn 

Sec., George Chesley, 357 High St., Fair- 
fieid, Conn. 

Delaware 

Pres., Clarence H. Evans, 620 Northside 
Dr., Wilmington, Del. 

Sec., Martin J. Bergen, Rm. 313 Penn- 
syivania Bidg., Wilmington, 

Nat. Dir., Thomas Bb. Evans, Box 1848, 
Wilmington, Del. 


District of Columbia 
Pres., Joseph H. Powers, 1750 16th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Sec., Frank L. Martin, P. O. Box 585, 
Benj. Franklin Sta., Washington 
Nat. Dir., Herman F. Lame, 4000 Cathe- 
dral Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C 


Florida 


Pres A. Anderson, 1301 Court House, 
Miami Florida. 

Sec. Treas., John E. Kiker, 210 Eng. & 
Ind. Bldg., Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, ela. 


Nat. wir., A. Anderson, 1301 Court 
House, Miami 32, Florida. 
Georgia 


Pres., John H. Lopez, P. O. Box 1015, 
Cedartown, Ga. 

Sec., George M. Normandy, P. O. Box 
520, Atlanta, Ga. 

Nat. Dirs., Orbie Bostick, P. O. Box 4569, 
\tlanta, Ga.: John W. Lovell, 203 Alexander 
St., Marietta, Ga. 


Idaho 
Pres., Allen S. Janssen, Dean of Engi- 
neering, Univ. of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Sec., Karsten T. Bronken, 619 Grove St., 
Boise, Idaho. 
Nat. Dir., Orland C, Mayer, 1220 Idaho 
St., Boise, Idaho. 


Illinois 
Pres., V. E. Gunlock, 525 Arlington Pl., 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 
Sec., H. E, Babbitt, 204 Engineering Hall, 


Urbana, Ill 
Roberts, 631 E. Green 


Ass’t. Sec., P. 
St., Champaign, 
Nat. Oliver, 402 Engineer- 


Dir 
ing Hall, Utbana, iit 


Indiana 

Pres., L. Eugene Easley, 6511 Evanston 
Avenue. olis, Indiana. 

Sec., Morris K. Fish, 5932 Rosslyn Ave., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Exec. Sec., Sam Busby, 714 Chamber of 
Commerce, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Nat. Dir., Chester Lichtenberg, 4624 Ta- 
coma ‘Avenue, Ft. Wayne, Indiana. 


Kansas 
Charles V. Waddington, 201 N. 
Mares’ St., Wichita 1, Kansas. 
.. James E. Myers, 111 E. Central, 
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Wichita, Kansas. 
Nat. Dir., Walter G. Johnson, 1831 Med- 
ford Ave., Topeka, Kansas. 


Maryland 
Pres., Arthur M. Gompf, 1019 N. Calvert 
St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Sec-1' reas., William G. Robertson, Henry 
Inc., 2315 St. Paul St., baitisore 


Exec. Sec., Stewart W. Parker, 511 Mur- 
dock Rd., Baltimore, Md. 

Nat. Dir., Owen W. Turpin, 1004 N. 
Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Massachusetts 
Pres., Roy E. Argersinger, Stone & 
Webster Engr. Corp., 49 Federal St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 
Sec. ., Clarence R. Westaway, c/o Inger- 
soll- — Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston, 


Mas: 

Nat. Dirs., Ernest L. Blair, Stone & 
Webster Engr. Corp., 49 Federal St., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; ~~ D. Stauffer, 727 Massa- 
chusetts Ave ambridge 39, Mass. 


Michigan 

Pres., Arthur F. Plant, 227 Curtis Bldg., 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Exec. Sec., J. H. Nimmo, 100 Farnsworth 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Nat. Dirs. , Otto H. Hall, 1414 Sunnyside, 
Lansing 10, Mich.: Hugh t. Keeler, 231 W. 
Eng. Bldg., Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Minnesota 


Pres., Paul R. Speer, 2103 Lincoln Ave., 
St. Paul 5, Minn. 

Sec., George O. Pierce, 1000 Guardian 
Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 

Nat. Dirs., M. C. Peterson, 5524 Morgan 
Ave., S., Minneapolis 9, Minn.: T. S. 
a. 1246 University Ave., St. Paul, 

nn. 


Missouri 
Pres., Dean Wilson, State Highway Dept., 
Hannibal, Mo. 
Exec. Sec., Clifford Wood, Box 365, Jef- 
ferson City, M 
Nat. Dir., Prof. Missouri 
School of Mines, Rolla, M 


Nebraska 


Pres., George E, Miller, 5966 N. 33rd St., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Sec., Max Kiburz, 3747 No. 37th St., 
Omaha, 

Nat. Edward Foster, 4360 Nicholas 
6, Nebraska; Brandon H. Back- 
lund, 5225 Kansas Ave., Omaha, Nebraska. 


Nevada 
Pres., Robert Millard, 909 Canyon St.. 


Sec., Harold W. Bishop, Kimberly, Nev. 

Nat. Dir., C. C. Boyer, 408 S. 7th St., 
Las Vegas, Nev. 

New Jersey 

Pres.,* Frank C. Mirgain, 208 Lawrence 
Ave., Highland Park, N. J. 

Sec. Treas., Merle Powers, 86 E. State 
St., Trenton, N. J. 

Managing Dir., Charles J. Dodge, 86 E 
State St.. Trenton, N. J. 

Nat. Dirs., Leo K. McKee, 16 McLaren 
St., Red Bank, N. J.; F. P. Cooper, 416 
Maple PIl., Cranford, N. J.: Charles Still- 

"Newark Ave.. Elizabeth, N. J.: 
Edward H. Wickland, 302 Wildwood Ave., 
Pitman, N. J. 
New Mexico 

Pres., Charles E. Barnhart, 2722 Hyder 
Dr., Albuquerque, N. M. 

Sec. Treas., Dr. T. T. Castonguay, Chem. 
Engrg. Dept., Univ. of N. M., Albuquerque, 


. M. 
Nat. Dir., E. B. Bail, 211 S. Dartmouth, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


New York 
Pres., Charles B. Molineaux, 12 Harper 


Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Exec. Se ie tan B. Robbins, 1941 Grand 
Central Terminal Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
Nat. Dirs., Gardner C. George, = 
Washington, D. C.; Carl M . Gilt, 1608 ‘E E. 
39th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


North Carolina 
Pres., Robert B. Rice, Diesel School, N. 
C. State College, Raleigh, N. C. 
Sec., Frank B. Turner, ot Budget Bu- 
reau, State of N. C., Raleigh, N. C. 
Nat. Dir., John M. Fjeld, 301 N. Eugene 
St., Greensboro, N. C. 


and Directors 


North Dakota 
Pres., John A. Oakey, 1128 14th St., 
Fargo, N. D. 
Sec. Treas., lone Kirby, 827 13th St., 
Bismarck, N. 
Nat. Dir., George Teskey, 714 Avenue E, 
Bismarck, 


Ohio 
Pres.; Edw ard Larson, 830 Main St., Cin- 
cinnati, 
Exec. Sec., Lloyd A. Chacey, 40 West Gay 
St., Columbus, 
Nat. Dir., Robert E. Allen, 1731 Auburn 
Ave., Dayton, O. 


Oklahoma 

Pres., Fred — Fellows, P. O. Box 2030, 
Ponca City, O a. 

Exec. Sec., 3 S. Worley, P. O. Box 987, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Nat. Dir., C. S. Worley, P. O. Box 987, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Pennsylvania 

Pres., J. D. Carpenter, 600 N. Second St., 
Harrisburg, Penna. 

Exec. Sec., John T. West, Jr., 228 N. 
Second St., Harrisburg, Penna. 

Nat. Dirs., Robert A. Blackburn, 3110 
pengers Bldg., Pittsburgh 19, Penna.; J. 

arpenter, 600 N. Second St., Harris- 

burg, Penna.; A. H. Kidder, 1 E. Provi- 
dence Rd., Lansdowne, Penna.; H. F. 
Rickenbach, Boro Hall, W. Reading, 
Penna.; Thomas A. Monk, 30 S. Queen St., 
York, Pa. 


Puerto Rico 
Pres., Alberto Hernandez, P. O- Box 1244, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 
Sec., Juan R. Brugueras, P. O. Box 1244, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Rhode Island 
Pres., Frederick H. Paulson, 64 Petteys 
Ave., Providence 9, R. 
Sec., John W. King, 223 Ivy St., Provi- 
dence, ’R. 
Nat. Dir., Arthur J. Mather, Jr., 35 Aus- 
dale Rd., Cranston, 


South Carolina 


Pres., George W. Race, 8 S. Church, 
Greenville, S. C. 

Sec., Treas., Dan F. Frick, 2920 Clarke 
St., Columbia, S. C. 

Nat. Dir., R. K. Rouse, 228 N. Main St., 
Greenville, 


Tennessee 
Pres., R. P. Farrell, 420 Sixth Ave., N., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Sec. Treas., K. B. Stallings, 2609 Morris 
Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Nat. Dir., Dean N. W. Dougherty, Univ. 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Texas 
Pres., Marvin Nichols, 407 Danciger 
Blidg., Ft. Worth, Tex 
Exec. Sec., W. M. Driskell, Jr., 403 Nash 
Bldg., Austin, Tex. 
Nat. Dir., Elgin B. Robertson, 1339 Plow- 
man, Dallas, ex. 


Virginia 
Pres., Ernst W. Farley, Jr., 7th & Hos- 


pital St. Richmond, Va. 
Sec., Garrett Sloan, P. O. Box 1086, Rich- 


mond, Va. 
Nat. Dir., John B. McGaughy, 21st at 
Llewellyn Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


Washington 
Pres., H. Jack Reeves, Symons Bidg., 
Spokane 8, Wash. 
Exec. Sec., Roy W. Johnson, Arctic Bldg., 


Seattle 4, Wash. 
Nat. Dir., Wallace W. Bergerson, Pollu- 
tion Control Commission, Olympia, Wash. 


West Virginia 
Pres., Leslie C. Gates, Box 672, Beckley, 


Sec., Ross ” Johnston, P. O. Box 


249, Ww. 
Nat. Dir., Harry Se Kennedy, 1307 
Kanawha Valley Bldg., Charleston, W. Va. 


Wisconsin 

Pres., F. T. Agthe, Allis Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., Milwaukee 1, Wis 

Sec., W. G. Younsauist: 201 Kensington 
Dr.. Madison, Wis. 

Nat. Dirs., A. J. Behling, 2326 S. 75th 
St., Milwaukee 14, Wis.: rge Martin, 
Metro Sewerage Dept., P. O. Box 247, Green 
Bay. Wis. 
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(Continued from page 6) 


equivalent to $7.50 to $14.00 per 
hour, in view of the prevailing $0.75 
per hour minimum wage. If this wage 
differential is necessary in a totally 
regimented state, it seems unlikely that 
men can be made to flock to engineer- 
ing for a fraction of that in a nation 
enjoying any degree of freedom. 


The second proposition: “We must 
continue to expand—even if the en- 
gineers have to work in stock rooms 
during peacetime and at a low salary. 
Fach engineer thus becomes a reserve 
in time of war... .” 


Admittedly, engineers are a valu- 
able national resource in time of war. 
And their value, like the soldier’s, is 
less freely acknowledged in time of 


peace. The problem, then, is how can 
we induce enough men to enter engi- 
neering training during times of peace 
(and over-abundance of engineers) to 
ensure an adequate number during 
wartime which creates an artificial 
shortage of engineers. One method 
would be conscriptive training, with 
forced levees of men perusing texts 
under guard. It seems doubtful 
whether this would produce optimum 
professional competence. Another 
method is breaking down engineering 
into minute components and using 
partially trained men to fulfill these 
tiny divisions of labor. This method is 
currently in use in much of our air- 
craft industry and is a dismal failure. 
It is the direct cause of most of the cur- 
rent “shortage,” since it takes about 


five of these “specialists” to equal one 
adequately trained engineer. 

The method proposed by this writer 
is the passage of a “Professional Pay. 
ity Act,” which would set minimun 
wages to be paid for any and all engi. 
neering work done on or for a goy. 
ernment contract. This Parity is a 
least as justifiable as the maintenance 
of a standing army in time of peace, 
and for the same reason. At the pres. 
ent time this minimum wage should be 
not less than $6.00 per hour, if the 
profession is to attract and hold com. 
petent men in sufficient numbers, 
Comment on this proposal would be 
appreciated by the writer. 

Ricuarp R. Pirts, PE, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Professional Direciory 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Engineering Testing & Ins on 
Development — Research — Consulting 
Main Laboratories Hoboken, N. J. 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, New York, Philadelphia 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


L. COFF 
- Consulting Engineer 
PRESTRESSED CONCRETE STRUCTURES 


Design, Estimates, Construction 
Methods, Supervision 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 


Consulti neers 
Transportati Transit and 
Traffic Problems 
Industrial Plants, Grade 
roads, Subways, Power ants, Express- 

ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 


79 McAllister St. 


198 Broadway New York 7, N. Y. an — San Francisco 2 
ROBERT AND COMPANY 
MADIGAN-HYLAND ASSOCIATES 
Consulting and Designing 
Consulting Engineers Engineers 


28-04 41st Avenue 


Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway an 
Airport Improvements — Power Plants — 


GEORGE H. ELLIOTT & COMPANY 


Consulting Management Engineers 


521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, New York 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 
Consulting Engineer 
Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic 
Product Development—Project Engineering 
Production Designs—Plannin 


Research—Model Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


1315 S. Clarkson St. Denver 10, Cuvle, 


W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 
Engineers 
Industrial-Design-Management 


lend Supply Sewage ana Industrial National Newark Building 
Long City, New as’ posal — Appraisals — Reports. 
G 744 Broad St. NEWARK 2, N. 
JOHN J. MORAN Chicago Cleveland 


SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE 
Testing—inspection—Research—Engineers 


Consultants and specialists in corrosion, 
weathering and sunlight testing. 


4201 N.W. 7th Street ' Miami 34, Florida 


Consulting Engineer 
Communications Exclusively 
Accounting — Appraisals — Financing — 
Rate Cases 
Engineering of Communications Systems — 
Additions — Rehabilitation — Maintenance 
— Relocation of existing systems and asso- 
ciated apparatus and installations. 


605 N. Maple St., Cookeville, Tennessee 


ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS 
The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
Consulting Design Reports 


Mechanical Electrical Civil 
¢ Industrial Buildings « 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC. 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 
486 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 
U.S. A. 


WILLIAMS, COILE & BLANCHARD 
Architects and Engineers 
Consultants & Designers — 

Civil — Mechanical — Electrical — 
Architectural — Industrial — Municipal 


3415 V) Ave. 424 Dinwiddie St. 
Newport News, Va. Portsmouth, Va. 


KNAPPEN TIPPETTS ABBETT 


ENGINEERING CO. 
(Knappen Engineering Co.) 
Ports, Harbors, Flood Control, Irrigation, 
Power, Dams, Bridges Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic, oundations, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design, 
Supervision, msultation. 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 


Design Reports Consultation 
Power Plant Disposal Plant Water Systems 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., INC. 


Consulting Chemical Engineers 
Industrial Water and Waste 


16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Pens 


—— 
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OUR 
AUTHORS 


General Brehon B. Somervell, (A 
Specification For National Se- 
curity, page 8), now President and 
Director of Koppers Company, Inc., 
was born in Little 
Rock, Arkansas in 
1892. He gradu- 
ated from West 
Point and was 
commissioned a 
second lieutenant 
in the Army in 
1914 and advanced 
through the ranks 

fee to become a four 
star general in 1945. 

During World War II, General 
Somervell made great contributions 
to the Allied war effort as Command- 
ing General of the Army Service 
Forces. The task of keeping Ameri- 
ca’s fighting forces supplied with the 
materials they needed to win fell 
mainly to him. General Somervell is 
a professional engineer and a mem- 
ber of the Pittsburgh Chapter of the 
Pennsylvania Society of Professional 
Engineers. 

The details of General Somervell’s 
brilliant career are too well known to 
require elaboration. The AMERICAN 
ENGINEER is proud to print his article. 


John R. Dunning, Dean of the 
School of Engineering, Columbia 
University, (Columbia’s New Pro- 
gram, page 11), received his A. B. 
degree from Ne- 
braska Wesleyan 
in 1929, and his 
Ph. D. degree 
from Columbia 
University in 1934. 
He is a_ present 
member of the 
Board of Direc- 
tors of the Oak 
Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, and was a Special 
Representative for “Operation Cross- 
roads” at Bikini in July, 1946. 

Among his professional affiliations 
are: Sigma Xi; Optical Society; Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and the 
Society for Engineering Education. 

Lt. General Leslie R. Groves, U. S. 
Army (Ret.), has said of Dunning: 
“Under his direction, the Columbia 
University Engineering Center should 
meet all of the hopes which we all 
hold for it. Nothing could be truer 
than General Eisenhower’s statement 
at the time of the announcement of 
his appointment: ‘We simply picked 
the man best fitted.’ ” 


December, 1951 
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Yes, Lockheed in California 
can train you — at full pay! 


The step up to Aircraft Engineering isn’t as steep as you might expect. 

Aircraft experience isn’t necessary. Lockheed takes your knowledge of 
engineering principles, your aptitude, and adapts them to aircraft work. You 
learn to work with closer tolerances, you become more weight conscious. 

What’s more, Lockheed trains you at full pay. You learn by doing—in Lock- 
heed’s on-the-job training program. When necessary, you attend Lockheed 
classes. It depends on your background and the job you are assigned. But, 
always, you learn at full pay. 

These opportunities for engineers in all fields have been created by Lock- 
heed’s long-range production program—building planes for defense, planes 
for the world’s airlines. 

And remember this: When you join Lockheed, your way of life improves as 
well as your work. 

Living conditions are better in Southern California. The climate is beyond 
compare: Golf, fishing, motoring, patio life at home can be yours the year 
’round. And your high Lockheed salary enables you to enjoy life to the full. 


Note to Men with Families: Housing conditions are excellent in the Los An- 
geles area. More than 35,000 rental units are available. Thousands of homes 
for ownership have been built since World War II. Huge tracts are under con- 
struction at Lockheed. 

Send today for illustrated brochure describing life and work at Lockheed in 
Southern California. Use handy coupon below. 


Dear Sir: Please send me your brochure describing life and 


Engineer Training Program 
work at Lockheed. 
Mr. M. V. Mattson, Emp. Mgr. 
LOCKHEED | 
My Field of Engineering 
e 
Aircraft Corporation 
My Street Address 
Burbank, California 
Dept. AE-12 My City and State 
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The Heart of Christmas .. . 


In this Christmas season of light and joy, the un- 
selfish spirit of giving takes on its highest signifi- 
cance, enriching the holidays. Many of us regret 
that this general feeling of brotherhood is not car- 
ried throughout the year, but few take an active part 
in perpetuating the Christmas spirit. 

Engineers have an opportunity to give of them- 
selves to their fellow men throughout the year in 
many ways. The very nature of engineering is giv- 
ing—-striving to improve communications between 


peoples and designing new methods for the comfort . 


and safety of their fellow men. Community service 
on the part of individual engineers is another way 
in which they can give of their talents to their fellow 
men. Engineering developments are an outpouring 
for mankind and the fruits of the profession are 
beneficially directed toward the public. 

True giving is its own end, without expectation 
of reward. Two thousand years ago a Child came 
into the world and, having given unselfishly of him- 
self throughout his life, his spirit has since filled 
countless lives with warmth and inspiration. If this 
spirit of giving could be embodied in the hearts of 
all the earth’s people, then we would truly have 
“Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men.” 


The First Returns Are In... 


Over 350 of the first questionnaires sent out by 
NSPE under its new Public Relations Program have 
already been returned. The subject of the question- 
naire was: “How to Improve Engineering-Manage- 
ment Communications.” 

Although we have been optimistic about the proj- 
ect from the first, we must admit that we have been 
most pleased at the number of important executives 
who have taken time off from their duties to give 
careful thought to filling out the questionnaires and 
returning them. Many of them have been returned 
by executives whose companies employ many thou- 
sands of persons and hundreds of professional en- 
gineers. 

The survey has been undertaken with an eye to 
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EDITORIALS 


making a serious contribution to the knowledge on 
the subject, and it is gratifying to note that indus. 
trial leaders are giving it their serious and whole. 
hearted cooperation. 

Even though all the returns are not yet in, the 
survey has already proved one thing: industry is 
interested in working with the engineering profes. 
sion in a serious search for satisfactory answers to 
their mutual problems. 


Human Rights Day .. . 


The National Society of Professional Engineers 
has long had a pleasant connection with UNESCO 
and a deep interest in its work. The AMERICAN 
ENGINEER, therefore, is happy to participate in ob- 
serving December 10 as “Human Rights Day.” 

The Declaration of Human Rights, setting up a 
standard of personal freedom not unlike our Bill 
of Rights in the American Constitution, has often 
been called a milestone in human history. The moral 
force of this Declaration has already been felt in 
many nations. The Declaration has had an influence 
on the new constitutions of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Haiti, Indonesia and Syria and has been cited as 
a precedent by courts in various countries. 

Undoubtedly, America could never have achieved 
the eminence it has without the Bill of Rights, and 
we, as free men, could never have been so secure 
in our liberties without it. 

Perhaps if there is a single mistake in the im 
mortal Declaration of Independence it is this “we 
hold these truths to be self-evident . . .” The cow 
cepts of human dignity and of liberty and independ: 
ence for the mass of the people are not self evident 
and never have been. More than half the people of 
the world live under a system of political semi 
slavery. That is why Human Rights Day is impor 
tant. We often become so wrapped up in the com 
cerns of our workaday world that we forget those 
things which are most precious to us. 

That is why we Americans should devote a little 
thought to the aims of the Declaration of Humat 
Rights on Human Rights Day. 


The American Enginee 
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PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS... 


Are You Recognized 
By This Shield? 


F is a testimonial to professional 
integrity—characterizing the wearer as a 
competent professional man, one 
whose government has faith in his ability to 
practice his profession. The beautiful 
gold-on-black shield is available in three styles 
as a pin, charm, or miniature lapel button. 
The official Engineer-In-Training shield 
is also available in the same styles and at 
the same prices. See the coupon below. 


CERTIFICATES AVAILABLE, TOO 


If you aren’t among the hundreds 
who have already done so, now is the 
time to order several membership 
certificates. They are impressively 
done with your name, state and, if 

applicable, your chapter designation. Order certificates 

for your home and office today. Also available 
with Engineer-In-Training insigne. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS 
1121 Fifteenth Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 


! am enclosing my check in the amount of $...........+.+..+. for which please send me, 
(]_ Certificate No. 1 with Chapter and State designation, priced at $1.50 
[1 Certificate No. 2 with State designation, priced at $1.50 
[-] Emblem, mounted as a charm, priced at *$6.00 
[_] Emblem, mounted as a pin, priced at *$6.00 
[] Miniature Emblem, mounted on lapel button (%”), priced at $3.50 


* These prices include tox. 
PLEASE MAIL 


lam a member of the.........sseeeescessceessssc0ciety of Professional Engineers. 
State 


(and if Certificate No. 1 is desired) ......00--ceeecccececccccesceeseceseseeseee 
Chapter 


Charms and Pins (exclusive of lapel buttons) engraved upon request. 
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Systematic Savings offer the surest means of future security and we know 
of no better systematic savings plan than that afforded by payroll deduction 
purchases of U.S. Defense Bonds. Nearly nine out of each ten of our em- 
ployees are helping their country while they save by participating in this plan.” 


There are three easily understood reasons why 88% 
of Allegheny Ludlum’s 14,378 employees are enrolled 
in the Payroll Savings Plan: 


* the recognition by Mr. Hanley and his associ- 
ates of the Payroll Savings Plan as a major con- 
tribution to. America’s Defense effort ... an im- 
portant, stabilizing factor in our national econ- 
omy ...a road to personal security for Allegheny 
Ludlum employees. 


e Allegheny Ludlum’s person-to-person canvass 
of employees, which put an application blank for 
the Payroll Savings Plan in the hands of every 
man and woman on the company payroll. 


The U.8. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 


“,.. Nearly nine out of 
each ten of our employees 
are... participating in 


The Payroll Savings Plan.” 


E. J. HANLEY 


President, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation 


* the patriotism and sound sense of the Allegheny q 
Ludlum employees who know that every dollar 
they invest each month in U.S. Defense Bonds is 

a double duty dollar —it helps to keep America 
strong .. . it builds personal security for the 
employee. 


If employee participation in your Payroll Savings Plawt 4 
is less than 50% ... or if you are one of the relatively 
few industrial companies that does not have a Payroll 
Savings Plan, phone, wire or write today to Savings 
Bond Division, U.S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. You will get 
all the assistance you may need to place your company§ 
among the thousands of companies that have 60, 709 
80%, even 88% participation in the Plan That Protects 


partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
The National Society of Professional Engineers, Washington 5, D. C. 
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